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PREFACE 

In this Series I have tried to embody the experience of 
a teacher and of an examiner. This experience has 
led me to several conclusions, wliich will, I believe, 
be confirmed by most practical teachers who are in- 
terested in Geography as a subject of real educational 
value : — 

1. That mapH in text-books cannot generallj be used directly 

with the text, as it is impracticable to have the book 
open in more than one place at a time ; but that their 
presence in the book hag led to a regrettable neglect 
of the Atlas. 

2. That an eicesaive variety of type and Other mechanical 

devices for classification confuse the average pupil. 

3. That most test^books contain much which would be 

belter learned from tlie Atlas, or which is only an 
unnecessary tax on the memory. 

Gonseq^uently, this Series contains no maps and 
little variety of type ; and I have intentionally avoided 
mentioning, e.g., exact heights, distances or sizes, amall 
industries, and unimportant places. Wherever any 
definite comparisons are made, especially in Lesson 15, 
they are intended only for reference. 

L. W. L 
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NOETH AMEKICA 

L*Mon I— Introductory 

1. North America is much the most important area 
of tlte New World, owing to ita size, its natural wealth, 
and the number and character of its inhabitanta, 

(1} It is more tlian t<rice u lai^ m Sorope, and nearly half 

as large aa Asia. 
(S) Its natural wealth, both vegetable and mineral, ia aitnplf 



(3) It has a population of about 90,000,(H)0, more than two- 

thiKlB of which comistB of the mixed race of induatrioua 

and ingeniont "White" men who inhabit the United 

States and Canada. 

2. Like the sister continent of South America,it takes 

its name from Amerigo Yespucci, though he had nothing 

to do with its original discovery or its development. 

(1) It seema to have been known to the old Greeks and 

Bomana under the name of Atlantis, which Plato 
describes as an "island larger than Africa." 

(2) About the jear 1000 A.D. NoTw^ana from Iceland, mider 

Eric the Red and his sou Leif, settled in Greenland and 
along the New England coast, and for at least a century 
the settlement was 90 succerafnl that tithes were even 
sent from time to time to the popes of Borne. 

(3) Eor its rediscoTciy we owe moet to Columhua, — after 

whom the town of Colon (Aspinwoll) ii called— John 
Cahot, and Cortez ; and for its development we owe 
most to the French missionaries and the Puritan 
refugees of New England. 
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SURROUlfDINGS 
Lessen S— General Surroundings 

1. North America is surrounded by sea everywhere 
except iu the extreme south, where there is a land 
boundary of a. few miles across the isthmus of Panama ; 
and this abundance of aea oagbt to affect its climate, 
its commerce, and ita defence. 

(1) It ought to make the climate mora moUt, aod therefore 
more even, than it would otherwise be ; hut much will 
depend on the character of the hcb, the direction of the 
preTftiling winds, and the siie and position of the 
mountains. 

t/.B. — Frozen sea may be Tsgarded aa land, 

(8) It Di^ht to tempt the inhahitantB into varioua sea 
indsstrieB, e.g. fiahing, such m lead on to ocean traffic. 

(3) It onght to protect them from the wars and the pestileucee 
of other continents, thoogh it may iBoUte them politi- 
cally, 

2. The land boundary is so very small, and so much 
detached from the general mass of the continent, that it 
can be practically ignored, — even commercially, iu view 
of the probable completion of a ship-canal across it 

(1) Nearly the whole of South America ia to the eaet of 
longitude 60* W., while nearly the whole of North 
America is to the west of iL 

(8) The rival routes for the canal are from Qrejtown to 
Brito, and from Colon to Panama. The latter is mach 
the shorter (about 4G miles), but it involves a vile 
climate and an elevation of nearly SOO feet ; and the 
difficulties of excavation and of controlling the sudden 
4oods in the Chagrea torrent have hitherto proved 
insuperable. 
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snBBOin!n)iNos 3 

(3) The NieaTE^nA iont« is four times as long, but its highest 

elevation is onlj IGO feet ; it has a much better climate, 
and there are at leaet 120 miles of waterway alreadjr 
provided hy Lake Nicaragua and the San Juan river, 

(4) Both routes woald save about 8000 miles of sea between 

London and San Prancisco, and EWOO miles between 
New York and San Francisco ; but neither of them has 
good oc«an harbonrs, and neither of them is free from 
grave dangers from earthquakes. For inatance, the 
whole town of Ssn Salvador has been repeatedlj de- 
stroyed bj earthquakes. 

3. North America has more coast in proportion to 
Us size than any other continent except Europe. 

For instance, it is not half the size of Asia, but it has 
two-thirds as much coast 

4. The cause of thia ie the number of Urge openings, 
especiall; in the north-east, which break up the coast 
into a succession of peninsulas — Yucatan, Florida, 
Nova Scotia, Labrador, Melville, Alaska, and California. 

(1) Of course, the north coast is more or less useless because 
of the cold. 

(5) The west coast is mnch steeper and much less indented, 

and has much deeper shote-water, than the east coast 
It is also the warmer, bb the cold I^bredor current 
runs between the Oulf Stream and the east coast 

5. The results of it are ; — 

(1) The interior of the continent, at all events towards the 
east, is within easj reach of the commercial — if not of 
the climatic — adrantagea of the sea. For instanca, 
wheat has been shipped direct to Liverpool from 
Duluth, which ia a fresh-water port — like Chicago — 
eOOO mila from lh« ocean. 

(B) There ai« numerous Iiarbours, some of which are very 
Is^ and very safe, and this makes transport of goods 
easy and cheap. From Labrador to the month (rf' the 
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Chesapeake, aud from Alaska to the mouth of the 
Colombia, the supply of good harbours is quiU 
extraordinary. 

*(3) On the Pacific coast south of the Columbia River, 
hatboon are very few and — with the eiception of San 
FranciBco — very poor ; but that part of the coast is 
backed — except in California — by a, region of very little 
commercial value, where good haibours would be 
practically wasted. 

(4) The harbours on the Atlantic coast south of the Chesa- 
peake were not naturally veiy good, but they have been 
immensely improved by dredging and building, and the 
extreme fertility of the r^on has amply repaid the 
outlay. 



Lesson 3— Islands 

1. The islands fall into three groups — Arctic, 
Atlantic, and Pacific. 

(1) The Arctic archipelago has much the largest total area, 
and includes Greenland, which is the lai^^t island in 
the world, being eight or nine times as large as Great 
Britain. 

(8) The Atlantic islands are much the most important, and 
are distributed in two large groups — the Canadian and 
the West Indian ; and in two small groups — the 
Bermudas and the Bahamas. 

2. The Arctic islands have bays admirably adapted 
for harbours, soil of great natural fertility, and 
abundance of minerals ; but at present they are 
rendered useless for practical purposes by ice. 

(1) They have been the scene of heroic efforts to discover a 

" north-west passage " to Asia. 

(2) None of them, except Greenland, are monntainoua. 



3. Besides the groups of islands mentioned above, 
the Atlantic coast is fringed throughout almost its 
entire length with small islands and banks — to such 
an extent that in many places there is practically a 
double coast-line. 

(1) Thia fringe of iBlands is practicall; a line of sand-dunes 

caused hj the Atlantic waves brealiing in shallow 
water, and in the lagoons thue formed there is naviga- 
tion for email hoats almost the whole way from the 
mouth of the Hudson to that of the Sio Grande. 

(2) Off the coast of Florida the lagoons are enclosed by coral 

reefe instead of sand-dunes, as the strong current of 
the warm Gulf Stream ia extremely favourable to coral 
growth. Indeed, the growth has been bo great aa to 
neriously interfere with the course of the Gulf Stream 
itself. 

(3) Off Newfoundland thevaand-banks have been partly mode 

by the melting of icebergs brought down by the cold 
Labrador current into the Qulf Stream, and the conse- 
quent precipitatioa of the soil that all icebei^ carry 
with them &om the land on which they were built up. 

4. Tlie West Indies are the summits of submarine 
mountains which originally connected North and South 
America, and they are ranged in two lines. 

(1) The inner line is still high enough out of the water Ic 
look mountainons, and is largely of volcanic origin. 

(S) The outer line haa sunk very low, and has been brought 
to the surface of the water by conil formation. 

5. The islands off the northern half of the Pacific 
coast are mainly characteristic of the fiord system, 
which stretches along the whole coast of British 
Columbia. 

(1) Aa in Norway, they keep Ihe in-shore water very calm, 

and are famous for salmon-fishing. 

(2) The islands ofiF the coast of Alaska are mainly volcanic 
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Lw M on 4— Inland S m a » 

1. The Caribbean Sea is rather larger than the 
MediterraiieaD, and played a very important part in 

the early daya of colonisation. 

(I) It ia doaely shut in bj the curved ri^^ ott which the 

West Indies sUnd. 
(S) The barrier of tbe islands made the sea a natural marine 

fortress for the Spaniards, from which they were ejected 

odIj with great difficulty. 
(3) The best pasaagea through the barrier ore the Mona, 

between Haiti and Pnerto Rico, and the Windward, 

between Haiti and Cuba. Jamaica commands the 

latter. 

2. The Gulf of Mexico i^ about three-quarters of 
the size of the Caribbean Sea, and is more distinctly 
landlocked. 

(1) It communicates with the Caribbean Sea hj the Yucatan 
Channel, and with the Atlantic by the Strut of 
Rorida. 

(S) There is a large area of shallow water, partly due to the 
encroachment of coral formatiDii, on both sides of the 
entrance to the gul^ but navigation ia safe and easy 
except during the "Nortes" gales in winter. 

(3) The main importance of the gulf is that it is the reservoir 
for the warm water which is driven westward across 
the tropica by the Trade winds, and which eventually 
iaauea from the reservoir oa the "Gulf" Stream. 



8. Hudson Bay is about twice the size of the 
Black Sea, and reaches as far south as the latitude of 
London ; but the entrance to it from the Hudson Strait 
ia in the latitude of Beikjavik. 

(1) Thia north end of the Hudson Strait is completely ico- 
bound for more than half the year, but I ' 
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Speci&Uj bttilt for tho ice could keep up contiuuoiu 
traffic for at least fonr months in the year, including 
fuUj one month after harreaL 

(5) The suTTOunding countrj is ao low and level that it 

affords great facilities for railway conatnictiou inland 
to Lake Winnip^. York Factory is already heing ' 
connected thus with Winnipeg, and the line will be 
continued to Fort ChurchilL 

(3) Owing to the shape of the earth in such a high latitude, 

both these porta are nearer to Liverpool than Montreal 
is, thongh the latter is at least 20° fortber east ; and 
liverpool ia 1000 miles nearer to Winnipeg and 2000 
miles nearer to Yokohama via them than via New 
York. 

(4) The riveis, especially the ChuTcbill and the Nelson, 

might be canalised ; but at present they are too shallow 
even for continuous canoe trafBc, owing to the ezcea- 
eive evaporation off (he central likkea, from which they 
draw their waters. 

(6) The bay has a very beneficial effect on the climate to 

the south of it 

4. The Great Lakes may be looked upon aa a huge 
inland aea. 

(1) They have a total area nearly half the aiie of the 

Ueditenanean, and are all connected with one another 
by the St Lawrence system and ahip-canalg. 

(2) Lake Superior is about the size of Ireland, and Lake 

Huron and Lake Michigan are not very much less ; 
Lake Ontario is about the size of Wales, and Lake 
Erie ia half as large again. 

(3) The trade on them is enormous, but they are subject to 

dense fogs and terrible snowstorma CL p. 21. 

(4) The diSerenc« between the level of I^e Superior and 

that of Lake Erie is only 80 feet, and there is no 
difference between the level of Lake Huron and that 
of Lake Michigan ; but there is a difference of over 
SOO feet between I^ke Erie and Lake Onbtrio, half of 
which is accounted for by Niagara. 
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(S) There is a complete series of cbubU on the Canadian aide, 

the Welland going round Miagaia ; the onlj canal on 

the United States ode is the Sault St. Mary, which 

joins I^ke Haron to Lake Superior. 

If-S.—The iDternational boonduy ram up tbs middle of all the 

lakes except Michigan, which is entiTelj in the United States. 

5. As the Bea is the source of all rain, these great 
inland seas ought to supply abundance of rain to the 
centre of the continent 

(1) The winda, howcTer, do not blow regularly inland. Cf. 

p. 2S. 

(2) When the cold heavy air of winter sinka down over 

the Qreat Central Plain, the warm light air cannot 
penetrate inland with its burden of rain. 

(3) Along the abore even of the Great Lakes, however, there 

is Bufficient moiatore to encourage a dense growth of 
timber, which supplies the material for the hundreds 
of trucks and millions of flour-barrela used in the bnge 
grain trade of the prairiea. Ct p. 29: 
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Lescon 6— General Surface 

1. The mass of North America consists of a huge 
plain shut in by liighlands on both the east and 
the west. 

(1) The most imporkmt feature of the western bighlanda is 

the range of the Rocky UountaiuB, which have a veiy 
gradual slope inland, and a eteep slope to the sea. 

(2) The moBt important feature of the eastern highlands is 

the range of the Appalachian Mountains, which also 
have a gradual slope inland and a steep one to the sea. 

(3) The Appalachians are not half the length or the breadth 

or the height of the Rockies, but both sfstems run 
north and south — not, like the STatems of the Old 
World, east and west. 

(4) The fact that both sjstems run north and south, causes 

them to form a very marked barrier to any Trade or 
Anti-Trede winds blowing inland off the Atlantic or 
the Pacific. C£ pp. 12, 22. 
(8) The fact that both systems have a very giailaal slope 
inland and a much steeper slope seaward, causes the 
riven of the Qreat Central Plain to be much Longer 
and more useful for navigation than the rivers of Uie 
coast regions. 

2. The Great Central Plain is divided into two 
parts by a ridge which runs across it from east to west 
in thb latitude of Lake Superior. 

(1) The northern edge of this ridge is called the Height of 
Land ; it extends on for a long way parallel to the 
north bank of the St Lawrence, and the plain slopes 
down from it to the Arctic Ocean and Hudson Bay. 

(5) The southern edge is called the Great Divide ; it extends 
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an along tbe bouIIi bonk of the SL I^wrence, uid the 
plgjn slopes doim &om it to the Golf of Mexico. 
(3) At the tiighest point the ri^ is not higher ttum Bart- 
moor or the Pentland HiH", and therefore preaenta little 
or no barrier to tbe paaaage of winds northward or 
southward ; bat it is the watershed of the Hisdaaii^i, 
the St. Lawrence, and the Bed Biver. 

3. In both systems of highlanda there &re large 
areas of plateau, but those in the west are much more 
important than those in tbe east. 

(1) The Laurendan plateaa consists raaialy of the barren 
peninsula of Labrador, and has been " weathered " down 
in the conrM of ages to a quite insignificant height. 
It is probably the oldest piece of land in America, 

(S) The Great Western plateau lies between the Boekj 
Uountaina and the series of ranges that skirt the Pacific 
coast from the north of British Columbia to the Qnlf 
of California. 

(3) The Mexican plateau is similarly wedged in between 
the Rockj Mountains and the coast range of the 
Sierra Madre. 

4. The Great Central Plain consists mainly of 
" plain " and " prairie," but it merges in the barren 
tundra (^ tJie extreme north and in the Mississippi 
swamps of tbe extreme south. Cf. p. 27. 

(1) The prairies are practically the area enclosed and 

watered by the Saskatchewan, the Bed Hirer, the 
upper Mississippi, and the Missouri, lA roughly, 
from Edmonton and Winnip^ to St. Louis and 
Chicago. 

(2) They are huge natural meadows an which the runfall is 

too small, and fires are too frequent, for forest growth, 
though trees grow well on them when protected 
from fire. 

(3) The plains lie between the prairies and the Rocky 

Mountains, and are higher, drier, and less fertile than 
the prairies. 

Dg.l.zedt,,CoOgle 



MOUHTAINS 11 

5. Between the Appalachian MountainB and the 
Atlantic there ia a strip of low plain which ia politi- 
cally very important, B3 it contains all the divetse 
interests represented by such cities as Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia. 

(1) It is about 900 milea long from north to south, aud — 

except for the break marked by Loi^ Island — it U on 
the average about 200 miles wide. 

(2) The Bleepnesa of the AppakohianB on the Atlantic side, 

the low level of the plain itself, and the heavy rainbll 
off the OulF Stream, cause la^ areas of it to be yery 
marsliy. 

Lesson S— Mountains 

1. There are three distinct mountain systems in 
North America — the Cordilleran, the Appalachian or 
Alleghany, and the Laurentian. 

The Lanrentian is the only one that runs — like the 
mountains of the Old World — bam east to west, and 
it was probably of great climatic importance in past 
agea ; but it bas been bo much weathered away that 
it is now qaite unimportant, being in most places no 
higher than the Sidlaw or the Cotawold Hills. 

2. The GordiUeran system runs from Alaska to the 
isthmus of Panama, where — after a break of about 
100 miles — it is resumed in the Andes. 

(1} It consists of sevei-al parallel ranges, separated by a 
plateau with an average elevation ot one mile above 
Bea-level, *.«, higher than Ben Nevis. 

(3) The width of the whole system varies from about 100 

miles at each end to about 1000 miles in the centre, 
ie. in the latitude of the Great Basin and of the great 
ontward curve of the Pacific coast 
(3) While the greateat width ia therefore in UBJl. 

L)^i.z.iit>,Coogle 



13 NOBTH AMERICA 

terriUiiy, the highest points and the only active 
volcanoes are at the two enda — Mount Logan and 
Mount ElisB in the north, and the Peak of Orizaba 
and Mount Popocatepetl in the south. Mount Logan 
ia six times aa high as Scaw Fell or Ben Lomond. 

(4) The moat important range in the system is that oF the 
Bocky Mountains, which mn along the eastern edge 
from Alaska to the lathmua of Tehnantepec 

(&) The most important of the nestem or coast ranges, 
which form a more or less continuous series under 
various names, are the Sea Alps, tlie Cascade Moun- 
tains, the Sierra Nevada, and the Sierra Madre. 

3. The Bocky Mountains proper separate the 
Great Central Plain from the Gi^at Western Flateau, 
thus forming the main water-parting of the continent 

(1) The best-known Canadian peaks are Mount Brown 

and Mount Hooker, which are about three times the 
height of Scatr Fell or Ben Lomond ; and the famous 
Wapta or " Kickii^-Horse " Pass, which ia just below 
Mount Hooker, is a mile above sea-leveL 

(2) The chief U.SA. peaka are those of Mount Lincoln 

and Mount Harvard, which ore more than three tiniea 
the height of Ben Nevis. 

(3) The Wapta Pass is the route used by the Canadian 

PaciHc Railway, and it is much the easiest route across 
the Rockies. One of the n.S.A. Hues, the Northern 
Pacific, crosses them (by the Mullen Tunnel) about 
200 feet higher than the C.P.R ; and another, tlie 
Union Pacific, crosses them (by the Evans Paaa) nearly 
3000 feet higher than the C.P.R. 

4. The coast ranges are continuoue except for the 
gaps by which the great plateau rivers — the Fraser, 
Columbia, Sacramento, San Joaquiu, and Colorado- 
reach the sea. 

(1) The great height and the direction of these ranges causft 
them to present a very complete barrier to west winds 
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off the Pacific, wHch wonld odierwiae carry their 
. precious burden of rain for inland. ThuB, tbe " Qreat 
Easin " us partiallf a desert 

(8) Mount Logan, Mount Elias, and Mount Fairweather are 
in the Sea Alps, and the Peak of Orizaba and Mount 
Popocatepetl are in the Sierra Madre. Mount Fair- 
weather, tlie unalleat of the five, Ib five times as high 
aa Scav 'Fell or Ben Lomond. 

(3) The "Great Baain" is a "httge area of inland drainage 
shut in by a double range of mountains on each side — 
the Coast Baoge and the Sierra Nevada on the west, 
and the Rocky Mountains and the Wahsatch on the 
east ; and, as all surplus water has to be got rid of by 
evaporation, what is left behind becomes very saline, 
aa in the Great Salt lake. 

6. The Appalachian system consists of the three 
parallel ranges of the All^hany Mountains and the 
detached " Catskill," " White," " Green," and " Adiron- 
dack " groups. 

(1) The name "Appalachian" reallv belongs to the valley 
between the two main Allegliany ranges — the All^- 
hanies proper and the Blue Ridge. 
(S) The highest peak, Black Dome, is about twice aa high 

as Scaw Fell or Ben Lomond. 
(3) The broken character of the system in the north-east 
has given great facilities for railway construction 
inland from the Atlantic coast. Cf. p. 15 (S). 



Lesson T— River* (1) 

1. The Bocky Mountains form the great water- 
parting of the continent, but the Appalachians also 
have an important, though much smaller, river system. 
(1) As both these watersheds are outaide the tropica, they 
must he dependent for their regular supplies of rain 
and snow on south-west Anti-Trade winds ; but, owing 
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to the great difference ia height and in diatanM from 
the sea, the mow on the Appalachians will melt five or 
ux montha looner than that on the Rockiea. Cf. p. 10. 

(8) Owing to the height of the coaat monntaim and the 
breadth of the Great Western Plateau, however, the 
south-west winds from the Pacific become so Ary 
before they reach the Rockies that the rainfall even on 
the highest peaks is veiy small, and there are almost 
no glaciers. 

(3) Moreover, there are no regular winds blowing inland off 
the Atlantic ; and the Appalachians are not high 
enough to store the moisture that does reach them 
regularly from the Qulf of Mexico, in the form of 
glaciers at all 

2. The position and the direction of each watershed 
further affect the character of the rivers. 

(1) Those which flow westward from the Rockies are true 

"platean" riven, flowing through deep culons and 
being of very 'great length compared with their volume. 
(S) The rivers of the Qreat Central Plain, on the other hand, 
have their beds sometimes raised by alluvium even 
above the level of the surrounding country ; and they 
drain, wat«r, and provide transport for a huge area of 

(3) The rivers of the Atlantic Plain, like those of the Central 
Plain, flow through very low and level country, and 
are very nsefnl ; but, like those of the Pacific slope, 
they are comparatively short, and vary little in volume. 

3. When examined more in detail, the Appalachian ' 
rivers are seen to have special advantageB and dis- 
advantages of their own. 

{]) They have a more uniform climate throughout their course 
than either the Central or the Pacific system. 

(2) They are situated very conveniently for trade with 

Europe, and have important harbours at the mouths, 
«4. New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore. 
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(3) They drain from foreat-clad hilla or reservoin of glacial 

drift -sand, which guarantee a more or lew uniform 
volume. 

(4) The most important of tliem, €.g. the Hudson, Connecticut, 

Delaware, and Susquelianna, run practically north and 
Bonth, not east and weat, i.e. not directly inland. 
(6) &B thia north and aouth drainage Ib rather against the 
general elope of the country, the rivers are often either 
too rapid for easy navigation, or broken by cataracta like 
that at Troy. Thia mainly accounts for the large 
amount of water-power in New England. 

4, The rivers of the Great Central Plain alflo have 
special advantages of their own. 

(1) Owing to the huge extent of plain, many of them are 
navigable for extraordinary distances. For instance, 
the Yukon is navigable for lOOD out of a total length 
of 1460 mUes, the Mackenzie for 2000 out of 2600, 
the SL Lawrence for 2000 ont of 2100, and the 
Uiesouri for 2600 out of 2900. 

(5) Elicept in the extreme north-west, all of them drain more 

or less directly towards the European marketa. 
(3) The two main waterways of the St. I^wrence and the 
Mississippi have their head-walera within a few miles 
of each otlier, while their mouths are SOOO miles 
apa^ So, too, the two main tributaries of the 
Mississippi — the Missouri and the Ohio — have their 
mouths near each other, while their head-waters ere 
■ 2000 miles apart. 

5. There are, however, several drawbacks to this 
Central system. 

(1) The southern rivers vary greatly in volume, the usual 

variation of the Missouri at Jefferson beii^ about 
35 feet, that of the Arkansas at Little Bock being 
about 46 feet, and that of the Mississippi at Cairo or 
the Ohio at Lonisville being about 60 feet. 

(2) The northern rivers are all ice-bound for at least four 

months in the year. 
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(3) Oiie of the longect (utd the tniMt level — the Mackeniie — 

empties into a ptacticallf uaelen «ea ; and the Churchill 

and the Nelson, which are the neaie^t to Enrope, empty 

into one that is partiallj nseless. The lattei are also 

terrihl; spoilt hy shallotvs. 

tf.B.—Tbe variatLOD on th« lower MluUaippi ia small, mainly 

becaoas the Ohio and other tributaries from the low Appalaobians are 

flooded (with the melted snow) at the end of winter, while the Miaaouri 

and other tributaries from the much higher Bockiea ore not flooded 

till the middle of lummer. Cf. p. it. 

6. Owing to the small lainfall and the steep slope, 
the plateau rivers plough such deep canons that they 
are almost useless for any purposa Their scenery is, 
however, magni6cent; and outside the cafions, even 
when they are un6t for navigation, they may still be 
useful — 

(1) For irrigBtioa, aa in California ; 

(2) For mechanical power, as in British Columbia ; 
(3] For timber floating, as in Or^on. 



Lesson 8— Rivers (2) 

1. The four longest rivers of North America are 

the Mississippi-Missouri, which is about twerUy times 

as long as the Thames ; the St I-awrence, which is 

just half the length of ita sister river; and the 

Mackenzie and the Rio Grande, which are respectively 

rather longer and rather shorter than the St. Lawrence. 

(1) The main importaDce of the Bio Grande, however, is 

only that it makes a convenient political honndary 

between Texas and Mexico, it. between "English" 

and " Latin " America. 

(S) The Mackenzie drains a huge area, carrying off the 

snrplus water of the Great Slave, Great Bear, and 

Athabasca lakes, but it does almost more harm than 

good. 
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(3) The reason for this ia that throughout He lower course 
it is ice-bound for three-quarters of the year, while 
wheat can be ripened in its upper basin ; utd (he 
melted anovr from the latter, being checked hj the 
ice in the former, floods the whole country for miles, 
eventually converting it into one enormous frozen 
marsh. 

2. The four most important rivers, however, are the 
Mississippi, St. Lawrence, Ohio, and Hudson. 

The Neleon-Saskatcbewan will become very important, 
especially with the development of traffic via the 
Hudson Bay. 

3. The Mississippi has the most important basin in 
the New World, draining an area nearly half as large 
as Europe ; and it is the most impoi-tant basin in the 
whole world that is entirely in temperate latitudes. 

(1) Unlike the Hoangho and the Yang-tee-kiang, it drains 

tram north to south, not from west to east ; and this 
gives it a much greater variety of cliitinte, with the 
accompanying variBtiun of products. 

(2) It has a, similar advantage over the Amazon, and also 

has a much healthier climate and large accessible 
supplies of coal and iron — t.s. fuel and machinery. 

(3) Like the Tolga, the Mississippi itself rises at a very low 

elevation, and therefore its pace is not great, in spite 
of the Missouri and its other mountain-born tributaries ; 
the aven^ (all from its very source on the Height of 
Land to tJie Oulf of Mexico is not more tlian S inches 
per mile, and sonth of the Falls of SL Anthony it is 
much less, 

(4) As the river-syatem is entirely destitute of lakes, however, 

an enonnous amount of alluvium is brought down to 
the mouth, and the tide there is not strong enough to 
keep the waterway clear. The mud discolours the sea 
for 16 or IS miles out, but a quantity ia also deposited, 
especially by the Arkansas tributary, in the bed of the 
river. This raises it above the level of the surrounding 

2 c;o(.gic 
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country, bo that the banks have to be protected by 
Artificial "ler^ea," 

(fi) The Arkauau, like the Miuouri, riKfl at a height of more 
than 12,000 feet on ths west, ic the windward, Bide 
of the Rocky Monntaim proper. 

4. The Missouri is to the Missiesippi what the Inn 
is to the Danube, and what the Jumna is to the Glanges 
— a tribntaiy longer than the main stream. 

(I) The distance from St. Lonia np to the source of the 
Missouri is nearly 8000 miles, while that np to the 
source of the Mississippi is not 1600 miles. 
(S) The river can be navigated right np to the foot of the 
Bockies, the head of navigation above Fort Benton 
being aboot 4000 miles from the Qulf of Mexico. 
(8) So much of the original volume is lost, however, by 
evaporation and owing to the porous character of the 
soil, that the Missouri contributes very little more than 
the Mississippi does to the joint river at St Louis. 

6. The Ohio is in some ways the most important 
part of the Mississippi basin, altboogh it is only one- 
third the size of the Missouri. 

(1) It has much the heaviest rainfall and the richest mineral 

wealth. 

(2) It is navigable — except for the Louisville rapids, which 

are avoided by a canal — for its entire length, i.&. np the 
confluence of the Alleghany and the Monongahela. 
(3} The Alleghany, again, is navigable from Fittsbarg 
almost np to its source, and is connected by canal 
with Lake Erie and the St Lawrence basin generally. 

6. The Hudson is not nearly even half as long as 
the Ohio, and is frozen in winter, but it is a very 
important international raute. 

(I) It is navigable for about ICiO miles — np to Albany, and 
its valley has given very great facilities for railway 
construction. 
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(S) It (xauMcu New York ma the Erie lake and caiul with 
tiie grain and paatiire areaa of the Qreat Central PUin, 
aod via the Charaplain lake and canal Bystem with the 
harbour of Montreal. 

(3) It ia 10 beaatiful that it is called " the Ameriean Rhine," 
and it BQppIiea New York with a rich annual harreit 
of magnificent iea. 

7. The St Lawrencs rises, like the Mississippi, at 
a vsTj low elevation on the Height of I^nd, where it 
receives the first of its many names, St. Lonis ; and 
its avenge fall per mile for 2000 miles — deducting 
the 300 feet of the Niagara Falls and rapids — is 
practically imperceptibl& 

(1) The coldneaa of the Labrador enrrent, the preMnce of lo 

mach land loond the eatoaiy, the absence of monntaine 
to keep off the Arctic winds, the freshneM of the water, 
and the high latitude, all CMnbine to make it ice-bound 
for four months ererj fear. 

(2) Even when it ia open, the navigation is not very good : 

two of the three entrances to the estnarj, the Gut of 
Canso and Belle lele Strait^ are ver; narrow ; the 
meeting of the Gulf Stream with the Labrador current 
causes dense and frequent fogs ; and the need for ship- 
cauala is obviooo. 

(3) But the river comea through so maay lakea that its waters 

are too pore to deposit any bar or delta, and the 
importance of these lakes for commerce is literallj 
enormous. Ocean vessels can ply for 1000 miles up 
the waterwaj — to Montreal, aitd lake vessels can ply 
for another 1000 miles — to Duluth. 
N.S. — Uoutreal is SBO miles naarer to Idverpool than ITew 
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Lesson B— Climate (1) 



1. The size of North America is so great^ and ita 
surface is so varied, that there must be great variety 
of climate ; and the three main causes which determine 
the climate, are heat, moisture, and wind, 

(1) The moietitre depends on the distance From loi^ areas 
of water and the direction of the prevailing wind. 

(S) The lieat depends on the latitude, the slope of the lasd, 
the height^ and shelter, 

2. North America extends over more than 60° of 

latitude — from Cape Murchison to Golfo Dulce, 

(1) The Boothia peninsula is in the latitude of the Noilh 

Cape, and Fort Churchill in that of Stockholm. 

(2) Coata Bica ia in the latitude of Ceylon, and San loai in 

that of Trichinopoli. 

3. The length of the day, of course, varies, like the 
actual heat of the sun's rays, with the latitude. The 
difference between the longest and the shortest day in 
the year is practically imperceptible in the extreme 
south, while it ia more than twelve hours in the extreme 
north. 

(1) At Port Nelson or Fort Churchill there are about 

eighteen hours of daylight at midsummer, and at 
Klondyke there are about twenty hours, 

(2) This long duration of sunlight leaves very little time for 

radiation of heal, and makes it possible to ripen even 
wheat as far north as the valley of the Peace river, 

(3) Of course, the midwinter night is correepondingly long, 

but the snow helps to lessen the darkness and to keep 
the soil warm, 
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(i) Tbe earth ia bo small and is moving ua slowly in high 
latitudes that the knd there pasaes very slowly from 
under the sun's rays. For instance, a decree of 
latitude meafiures only about 81 miles at Eloadyke, 
but nearly GO miles at New Orleans. 

(5) Where there is the greatest difference in the length of 
the day, there are also usually the greatest eitremes 
of summer and winter climate. The difference between 
the summer and the winter temperature is nearly 60' at 
Montreal, but only 10° at Havana. 

4. This extreme contrast between the seasons is, 
however, oae main feature of tbe climate over practi- 
cally the entire continent. 

(1) Owing to tbe absence of mountains across the country 

from east to west, there is no barrier between the 
Arctic cold and the Tropical heat ; and this makes the 
summers very warm even within the Arctic circle, 
while the ninters are very cold even as far south as 
the latitude of Algiers. For instance, wine can be 
made in Canada from grapes ripened on the spot in 
the open air, while orange-trees are killed by frost in 
Florida. 

(2) This absence of mountains also causes the terrible 

"blizzards" of the U.S.A., and helps to make the 
navigation on the Great L^ea very dangerous — owing 
to the strong contrast between Uie warm water of the 
Mexican Qulf and the icy water of the lakea. 

The air over the latter under a cloudless sky is 
naturally very moist ; and thus warm dry winds from 
the south coming into this cool moist air cause dense 
fogs, while cold dry winds from the north cause terrible 
snow-stonns. 

5. Another important feature in the climate is this 
extreme contrast between the coastal regions and the 
interior — which is not confined to the Great Lakes 
and the Gulf of Mexico. 
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(1) Aa th« moontaina run. noiilL and south parallel to the 
coast, they cut off the moiatore and the cool air which 
the Atlantic and the Pacific would otherwise send to 
the interior. 

(S) Thia also accounta both for the practical absence of 
glaciers in the Rockj Moimtaina proper of the U.S.A., 
and for the healthiness of the climate in spite of the 
great extremes. 

(3) Fortunately, the Qulf of Mexico is Ter; warm, and the 
Anti-Trades carry warmth and moisture from it up 
the Mississippi vallej and along the Atlantic plain. 



Lemon lO-Ollmata (9) 

1. The word Climate means " Slope," and the slope 
has a very great effect on what we call " climate." 

(1) The heat of the son's tays varies with the angle at 

which they Ml upon the earth, a direct ttiy beii^ 
warmer than an indirect one — because it is more 
concentrated, and because it passes through less 
atmosphere. 

(2) A garden that lies on the southward slope of a hill in 

North America, e.g. the vineyards and peach alleys of 
Hamilton, Ont, is warmer than one that lies on the 
northward slope. 

2. Height itself affects temperature very much, 
whatever the elope. 

(1] The peaks of Orizaba and Popocatepetl are covered with 
perpetual snow, though cacao and banana trees can 
grow wild at their base. 

(S) There are belts of vegetation np their sides, changing, 
with the height, fivm angar plantations and vanilla 
gardens to fields of wheat and bailey, from fields of 
wheat and barley to forests of deciduous trees, from 
deciduous trees to cone-bearing, and from cone-bearing 
trees to mountain grosses. 
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3. Mountain heights provide shelter for the valleys 
and plains below them. 

(1) The Bocky Moantum shelter tst; greatly all the legion 
to the west of them from the cold Arctic winds, though 
thej &1m bar the passage inland of the warm Pacific 

(S) The oranga-f^ves of Florida are sometimes severely 
iiyured by north winde in winter, when thoae of 
Carolina are completely sheltered by the All^hauy 
Jlountaina 

(3) Some of the hottest regions on the face of the earth are 
between the parallel ranges of the Qreat Western 
Plateau, a.g. tba Death Valley and the Painted Desert. 

N.B. — Those regions hsTo, however, terribly cold winters ; In fact, 
they hare the ereatest Bitrames on the whole continent — owing to the 
height and to uie excessive dryness of tiie platean. 

4. Such extremes ore impossible vithin the 
influence of the ocean, for any large area of water has 
three great advantages. 

(1) It equalisea summer and winter tempeiator^ 

(2) It checks sndden changes of temperature 

(3) It supplies vapour for rEiia. 

5. Aa water becomes hot and cold more slowly 
than land, it helps to keep land warm in winter and 

cool in summer. 

(1) St. Louis is much hotter in summer and colder in winter 

than Washington, which is in the same latitude. 

(2) Summer frosts are quite common and very dangerous 

among the wheat-fields of Manitoba ; they are unknown 
in Vancouver Island, which is in the same latitude. 

(3) San Francisco is cooler than Hew 7ork in summer. 

Both are on the sea, and New York is the farther 
north ; but the prevuling winds at San Francisco are 
"sea" winds, while at New York they are "land" 
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6. The sea is the Honrce of all rain, and therefore 
the rainfall ought to increaee with nearness to the 
sea. 

(1) The Average ramfoll along tlje west coast from about San 
FraDciico up to Alaska, and aloag tlie eatt coast from 
about Galveston np to Labrador, ia always over 40 
incliei ; in tlie interior of the continent it ii olnrayf 
Quder 30 inches, and sometimet nnder 10. 
(8) The precise amount depends on the character of the 
winds and of the moantoina oi other condensing 
medium. For instance, at Vancanver, which is just 
in the centre of the Anti-Trade region, the tsinfall 
IB abont 60 inches ; at Winnip^ which is in the 
sams latitude about 1100 miles inland, it is Ifl. The 
result is that British Columbia is covered with dense 
timber, while Manitoba is treeleas. 
(3) As there are no monntoina in the north-east to precipitate 
moisture is the form of rain, it is precipitated bj the 
cold Arctic winds in the form of snow, and the anow- 
fall increases with the moisture. At Winnipeg it ia 
about 00 inches, while in the triangle shut in by the 
Great Lakes, the Hudson Bay, and the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence it rises to 160. 



7. The sea contains both cold and warm currents, 
which respectively decrease or increase the evaporation, 
and which have other important effects on climate. 
(1) The cold Labrador current makes the north-east comer 
much colder, and gives it a less rainfall, than the north- 
west comer, which enjoys the full influence of the warm 
Japan Stream. * For instance, Sitka has the same winter 
temperature as New York, which is 1200 miles farther 
south. 
(8) The Gulf Stream makes Disko Bay, which is well within 
the Arctic circle, warmer in winter than the Hamilton 
Inlet, which is 1000 miles farther south, hut cbillfil 
by the Tiabrador current. 
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(3) Where cold and vrarm currenta meet, as off the Mew- 
foundland Banks, there are constant foga, Cf. the 
Great Lakes, p. 21. 

8. The amount of moisture canied iulaod depends, 
however, on the winds — north-east Trades in the 
Tropics, and south-west Anti-Trades outside the 
Tropics. 

(1) The -north-east Trades deposit over 80 inches of rain 
ererj jeor along the Atlantic coast of Honduras and 
Nicaragua ; but, of courBe, there are no regular winds 
blowing to the "tropical" part of the Pacific slope. 

(8) The soath-west Anti- Trades deposit over 60 inches 
along the Pacific coast of Oregon and Washington, 
where the mountains are lo near the sea that the; 
meet the wet winds at their wettest; but, of course, 
there are no regular winds blowing to the "temperate"" 
part of the Atlantic coast 

(3) Owing to the barrier of the Sierra Nevada, there is leas 
than 10 inches a year in the Oreat Basin, and for similar 
reasons there is less tlian 20 inches over the whole of 
the prairie. 

9. This absence of moisture inland has many results. 

(1) It makes the climate very health;, but caases great 

extremes. 

(2) It is ver; advantageous for flour-milling, but disadvan-> 

t^eous for spinning. The cotton-spinners of Lowell 
have to charge their mills with vapour artificiallj in 
order to compete with those of Manchester, but the 
millers of Minneapolis can compete even with those of 
Buda-Pesth. 

(3) The wet side of the monntains produces timlier, while the 

dry side produces pasture ; the dry heat of the interior 
produces wheat, while the damp heat of the coast 
produces cotton. Cf. the timber of British Columbia 
and Oregon, the pasture of Alberta and Wyoming, the 
wheat of Manitoba and Minnesota, and the cotton of 
Oeoi^a and Carolina. 
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PRODUCTIONS 
Lesaon ll-Vesetatlon (1) 

1. The vegetation of North America depends on 
soil and climate, and it ma; be roughly classified 
under five heads : — 

(1) The Arctic Kegion. 

(3) The Coidilleran Platean. 

(3) The Central Plain. 

(4) The Temperate Ooaat Region. 

(5) The Tropicd Coast Region (including the Weat Indies). 

2. The Arctic Eegion consists of " tundra," and 
produces only dwarf vegetation — stunted trees, mosses, 
etc. 

(1) It extenda over almoat a quarter of the couCineut. 

(S) The aummer ii hot enough, partly owing to the low 
level, but it ia too ahort to develop properly the gnune 
and roots which civilised man and his domestic animals 

(3) The length of the winter and the intenutj of tbe cold 

cause the animala to grow additional fur ; and fur ia, 
therefore, the main commercial product of the r^on, 
the vegetation being too stunted to have any commercial 
value. 

(4) The recent development of gold-mining along tbe Yukon 

has suggested the esietence of considerable mineral 
wealth in all the north-west part of the region. 

(5) The climate and the conditions of lire make it an admir- 

able resort for people in search of health or sport during 
the short, bright, warm summer. 

3. Like tbe Arctic B^on, the CordiUeraii Plateau 
is at present practically a desert ; but the cause is 
drought, not cold. 
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(1) It extendi over nearly one-fifth of the (Mintment. 

(2) Its mounlajn barriers cut it off from both the clunaticand 

the commercial advantages of Ibe sea, and its drynew 
and ita height combined give it terrible extremes of 
climate ; but the very eame causes give it pure air, 
constant sunshine, and convenient markets among the 
neighbonriug mining eeutres of the Rockies. 

(3) In moat plaeea the soil is deep, and has prodnced M) little 

vegetatJon of auj kind that it has much fertility stored 
in it — waiting for water. 

(4) Irrigation could be provided for a conaiderable ana by 

storing the rain that does fall in winter on the moun- 
tains, instead of allowing it to run to waste in the 
tJiirBty soil during the time that plants are sot growing ; 
and wherever irr^tion has been tried, the desert has 
literally blossomed as the rose. 

(5) The places where the rapid evaporation has caused the 

soil to be encrusted with salt, may be regarded as 
utterly useless. 

4. The Central Plain includes all the " plains " and 

" prairies," ie. from the Michigan peninsula to the 

JKockies, and from the southern limit of the Tundra 

to the northern limit of the Gulf lowlands. Cf. p. 10. 

(1) The "plains" produce pasture, and the "prairies" 

produce grain, with timber round the lakes. Cf, p. S. 

(8) These "plains" are a huge tract of rolling grass lands, 

Btretehing parallel to the Rockies from Alberta to 

Teias ; and on them the air is clear and braciog, the 

ground is firm and dry, the water-supply is sufficient, 

the grass is rich, and the price of land is very low. In 

fact, they form ideal pastures — for sheep on the higher, 

and for cattle on the lower leveU 

(3) The "prairies" lie to the east of the plains, and are 

lower, warmer, and richer. They are practically a 

continuous stretch of low and level land, far enough 

from the sea to he dry, but with enough v^etable 

matter in the soil to retain moisture ; they have been 

enriched for centuries with the aahea of prairie fires 
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and tbe boncR Mid other tefuse of besBts and bird^ 
UDtil tlieir fertility is eitraordinarj ; they have been 
in cultivation for very Cew years, especially in Canada ; 
and they have really remarkaLIe facilities for transport 

(4) They have two disadvantagea — they are subject to 

oURHuer &oats and to floods. Both are mainly dne to 
the absence of trees to check radiation at night, and the 
absence of moantains to exdade the cold Arctic wiods ; 
and both can be gteatly lessened by planting trees. 

The frosts can also be rendered faannless in the 
meantime by " smadge-liring," t.s. burning damp straw 
(which is of no value in the grain districts] along the 
north side of the gtun-fields on frosty nights. 

(5) The species of grain variea wilh the heat and the 

moisture. In the north, where the dryneaa and the 
extremes of climate are the greatest, it is wheat ; in the 
centre, where the extremes are less, and where the 
Mississippi volley baa an exceptionally good water- 
supply, it is maize ; and in the south, where the 
climate varies least, and where the surface is a swamp, 



Lssaon 12— V^cetatlon (2) 

1. The "Temperate" Coast Eegioa extends from 
the St. Lawrence to the Kio Grande in the east, and 
&om Alaska to Lower California in the west 

(1) Both divisions consist of a low coastal plain backed by 

mountains ; but the plain is very much wider, and 
the mountains are much lower, in the east than in 
the west 

(2) Both have a moie even climate, a less fertile soil, and a 

greater variety of crops than the Central Plain has ; 
and the west baa a rather milder climate and a rather 
richer soil than the east 

(3) The great distinction between the two is that, owing to 

the direction of the regular winds and ocean currents, 
the tainlall increases from north to south in the east, 
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but from sontli to north in the week South California 
is & Bandy desert, while Florida ii a tandj swamp. 

2. The Atlantic section may be roughly divided 
into three distinct areas ; — 

(1) A forest area, from Chesapeake Baj up to the Laurentian 
Mountains. Cf. tlie name Penn-eyhania. 

(S) A fibre area, from Chesapeake Baf down to the Rio 
Grande — except for the intrusion of 

(3) The fruit area of Florida. 

3. The forest area ia the sphere of the heaviest 
snowfall, on which the " lumber " trade largely depends. 

(1) The snow is the main cause of the forest growth ; it makes 

excellent temporarj roads through the forest in winter, 
and when it melts in spring, it carries the "It^" 
down to the aaw-mills. Cf p. 8. 

(2) The trees include both evergreens such as pine and 

spruce, and deciduous trees such as birch and maple ; 
and the chief " lumber " States at present are Quebec, 
Maine, and New Brunswick. 

(3) Both New England and Lower Canada owe much of 

their aubsetiuent prosperity to the "lumberers," who 
cleared the land, made road?, and built bridges for the 
iariners who were destined to follow them. The 
cleared land was devoted to " mixed " farming. 

(4) The soil is not very fertile, having been deposited by 

glacial action, but for that very reason it does not wear 
out easily under constant tillage ; and the climate, being 
more even than farther inland, allows a greater variety 
of crops. For instance, tlie lowlands of Ontario 
produce cheese, while those of New York produce 
hops ; the peninsula of Nova Scotia produces apples, 
while the Delaware peninsula produces peaches. 

4. The £bre area commands the markets of the 
world for the best cotton and the best " pipe " and 
" cigarette " tobacco. 

(1) The tobacco is grown on the higher and more northerly 
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part, i& tbe aonth-east comer of the Ailegh&ny 
Mountains, the chief ttat«a being Kentacky and 
Virginia. 
(3) This sretk waa never covered irith glscier ; and, thon^ 
tbe Eentncky limeatone is still vei; fertile, the 
Virginian soil is growing bo perceptiblj poorer that 
Richmond has qnite lost its pre-eminence in the 
tobacco trade — in favour of LouiaviUe. 

(3) The cotton ie grown <m the lower and mora soatherly 

part, from South Catoliua to Teias, but is of two 
kinds — " sea-island " or long-staple, and "upland "or 
shoTt-staple. 

(4) The long-staple cotton ie grown on the low islands oS 

Oeocgia, South Caiolias, and Florida, where the warm, 
damp air is so favourable to the plant that its product 
is the finest in the world, and is naed for all Oit best 
French and Swiss moslins. 
(6) The ahott-ataple cotton is much the mora abundant, 
growii^; over all the low land in the south of the 
Mississippi basin ; but it is much the less valuable. 

5. Florida is a sandy ewamp enjoyiog sucli ad- 
vantages in latitude and from the Gulf Stream that it 
is an ideal place for semi-tropical fruit. 

Even pine-apples grow to great perfection, bnt the chief 
crop is oranges. 

6. The Pacific section of this temperate coast may 
also be roughly divided into three areas. 

(1) From California northwards there is an area of timber 
and fruit, the pears being specially famous. Forests 
cover all the west^ i.e. the wet, side of the Cascade 
Mountains ; and the inflnence of the Japan Stream and 
the Anti-TradeB makes the range of temperature so 
little that some of the trees, a.g. the Douglas fir, grow 
to an enormous height — SOD feet 

(5) In the centre then is a grain and fruit area. Between 

the Sierra Nevada and the Coast Range there is a 
valley about WO miles long and .from 00 to 70 mUei 
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wid& The northern, half of it ia splendidlf watered 
hy the Sacramento, and the Krathem half by the San 
Joaquin ; and the dry heat ia particnlarly fitvourable 
to the production of wheat, wine, and wooL The 
aheep nattirallj occupy the highest, and the wheat 
occapiea the lowest land ; and the Ttneyarda cover the 
gentle slopeH between the twa 
(3) In the south there is a practically oseless strip — from 
S. Diego Bontbward. It comes within the influence of 
the Trade winds, and therefore has no regular winds 
bringing rain to it The heat of the tableland itself 
however, ia so great that it is the caoae of a aonth-east 
monsoon, which brings the only conaiderable supplies 
of rain to the Pacific coast of Central America. 

7. The v^etatioD of the Tropical coaste and the 
West Indies is very varied and very prolific, both the 
heat and the rainfall being great. It includes — 
(1) Forests of mahogany, logwood, etc. 
(S) Fibrea, such as tobacco, cotton, and Tarioua kinds of 

agave. 
(3) Coffee, cacao, eugar, etc. 
A'.B.— See under "Waat Indies." 



Lesson 13— Minerals 

1. North America is very rich in minerals, 
especially in coal and iron and in the "precious 
metals." 

(1) Coal and iron are the most importAnt of all miueralg, 

becanae they snpply fuel and machinery. 

(2) Qold and ailver come neit, because they supply the 

great atandard of value and medium of exchange. 

(3) The United States are extremely rich in all the four. 

2. The mineral wealth may be classified under 
two heads — minerals proper and metals, and the 
former may be subdivided into — 
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(1) Various kinda of facl, t^. coal, oil, ga& 

iXj All otlier minerala, t^. china-claj, silica, salt. 

(3) The fuela bear the same kind of relation to the other 

mineralB that the preciona metals do to the other 

metals. 

3. The country ia naturally divided into three 
great mineral fields, corresponding to the three 
great mountain systems. 

(1) The Appalachian field, which stretches from tfa« Gulf of 
St. Lawrence to Alabama, is speciallj rich in coal and 

(S) The Cordillerau field, which stretches from the 7akon 
to Uesico, is specially rich in gold and silver. 

(3) The Lanrentiaa field, which is thoroughljr explored as 
yet only round Lake Superior, is specially rich in iron 
and copper. 

4. The coal is mainly confined to ' the United 
States and Canada, but in both countries it is found 
near to iron, to limestone (for "flux" in smelting), 
and to navigable water. This greatly increases its 
value, and lowers its ^rice. 

(1) The States produce forty timet as much as Canada, 

thoDgh their coat area is only three times as large as 
the Canadian. 

(2) The Canadian fields are rich, well distributed, and con- 

veniently situated \ but the beds have been so mnch 
disturbed by mountsin-building in post ages that they 
are very difficult to work. 

(3) Except in the anthracite districts, the U.S. A. seams 

are more or less uniformly horizontal, above water 
level, and very thick ; and the total output is twice 
as lat^e as that of Germany, and even greater than 
that of the United Kingdom. 

5. The oil and gas are almost entirely confined to 
the United States, though a little oil is found in 
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Canada ; and Kussia, tlie second great exporter in the 
world, expoits little more than half as much as the 
States. 

(1} The U.S.A. oil comes mainly from the soath shore of 
Liika Erie, i£. the north-west of FennsylTania, especi- 
ally from Bradfoid, and it is carried bj pipes both 
down to the lake and to the Atlantic 
(S) The Oaoadian oil comes mainlf from the north shore of 
Lake Erie, ie. the south-west of Ontario, especiaUy 
from Petrolia. 
(3) The gas cornea mainly bom Pennsylvama, eepeciallf 
from ronnd Pittsburg, and ia extremely useful in the 
iron and glass indtiatries. 

6. The iron is found in each of the three great 
mineral fields. 

(1) The richest Laurentian deposits are in Michigan, where 
there is neither coal nor limestone ; but this is more 
than compensated by the facilities for transport os the 
Qreat Idkes, Port Marquette being the chief centre. 

(S) The Appalachian field extends more or less &am Nova 
Scotia to Alabama, bnt the most useful deposits are 
along the Ohio in West Virginia and aloi^ Northum- 
berland Strait in Nova Scotia. 

(3) The Oordilleran deposits are most worked on and round 
Vancouver Island, where fuel and transport are very 

N.B.-—Tha U.S.A. output is sligbUy larger than that ol the 
United Eingdom, *nd twice that of Gem^y. 

7. The Oordilleran system haa hitherto almost 
monopolised the precious metals, and the output is 
so great that North America produces more gold than 
any other continent, and more silver than all the 
other continents together. 

(1) The gold is found mainly in California and Colorado, and 
in British Columbia and along the Vukon. The tWo 
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former aie hampered by want of wood and of water, 
but bare the better climate and the advantage of 
quiduilver near at hand ; the two Utter are hampered 
by climate and diScnltj of access, but have abundance 
of wood and of water. 

(2) The rilver is fonnd i^ very large quantities acioas the 

U.S.A. plateau from Nevada to Montana and Colomdo, 
on the Mexican p1at«an, and in Brideb Columbia. 

(3) The United States produce more gold than auj other 

country, Russia coming second, and more quicksilver 
tlian all the rest of the world, Spain coming second. 
The Califomian mines take their name of New 
Almaden from the old Spanish mines at Almaden. 

8. The copper is found both in the CoidiUeran and 
in the Laurentian systems, and the oatpat ia greater 
than that of any other continent, Eorope coming 
second. 

(1) The Cordilleran deposits are richest in Montana and 
Arizona, *.& the east and west slopes of the Rockies. 

(8) The Laurentian are richest in Michigan and Ontario, ie. 
the south and north shores of Lake Snperior. 

(3) The United States produce more copper than any other 
country in the world. 

9. The United States alBO prodnce more lead than 
any other coantry in the world, though Spain held 
the pre-eminence till quite recently. 

The output comes mainly from Colorado, though several 

other Cordilleran States contribute largely. Cf. Spain. 

N.B, — The amount and the TStiety of minenla in thft United 

States ara accounted for by the siza of the country and by the very 

varied age and character of the mountains. 
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1. North America has not furnished any really 
valuable animal for the use of civilised man, but all 
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the most useful aniinals have been domesticated in 
the cotmtry with complete snccesa. 

(1) Amongst the natire quadrupeds ore the bison — wionglf 

called a bu^o — and the grizzlj bear. 
(S) Amongst Hie native birds are the tarkej' and the 

humming-bird. 
(3) Amongst the native fishes ore the king-ci&b »nd the 

2. The moat important fauna of the continent may 
be classified nnder three heads : — 

(1) The fuT-bearing animab of the frozen north, 

(8) The food fishes of the east and vest coast 

(3) The she^ and cattle of the Great Central Plain. 

3. The fur-bearing animals may be subdivided into 
(1) Seals from the FribyloT Islands and other parts of the 



(2) Big game, snch as bear and elk, which are comparatively 

vslnelesSL 

(3} The vsjions email animals, such as marten, sable, sUver 

foi, beaver, mink, skunk, which come mainly from 

the rongh and otherwise valueless marshes to the east 

of the Mackenzie. 

4. The fish may also be subdivided under three 

special heads : — 

(1) Sea fish, especiallj cod and herring, from the great 
AtUntie "banks," the cod coming mainly from the 
Newfoundland, and the heiriug from the New England 

(8) Salmon, especially from the cold, clear rivers of Wash- 
ington and British Columbia, Astoria and New West- 
minster being the great centres. 

(3) Oysters, mainly from CheBapeaka Bay, where the 

Susquehanna and the Potomac provide tbe necessary 
percentage of fresh water and alluvial mnd, and 
where the Delaware peninsula protects the beds from 
the violence of the Atlantic. 
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5. The sheep and cattle are found, literally in 
millions, on the eastward foot plains of the Kockies 
from Alberta to tinatemala. 

(1) Tlie sheep come mMnl; from the higher or more 
mountainoos parts, e.g. Montana and New Mexico. 

(3) The cattle tire rel&tivelj most important in Gnatemala, 
but enormonalj most numerous in the United States ; 
and almost all the Mexican cattle are Bent into the 
States. 

(3) Over almost the whole region the climate is magnificent, 
the gnus rich, the water-supply sutGcient, the price oi 
land Biiiall, and transport convenient and very cheap. 
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Lesson 16-Polttlcal Divisions 

1. British Korth America includes the whole area 
from sea to sea north of the United States except 
Alaska and Greenland. 

(1) Alaska, which is more than, fotir timee as large as the 

United Kingdom, was bought by tho United SUtea 
from BuBsia in IBfl?. It is mainly the wild basin of the 
Lower Yukon, which is navigable for the whole at ita 
n.3.A. course ; and its only commercial value hitherto 
has come from the fur-Ecals that breed off its coast, 
though it is probably very rich in gold. 

(2) The capital is Sitka, to which the Buseians travelled 

from the west, i.e. against the sun ; and the Americans 
from the east, i.e. with the sun. Consequently, the 
Russian time is ahead of the American — so much eo 
that the HuBsians keep their Sunday on the Americans' 
Saturday. 

(3) Greenland, which is more than six times as large as the 

United Kingdom, contains the most northerly village 
in the world, Upemarik. Qodhavu, the capital of the 
northern division of the island, is well within the 
Arctic circle; and even Qodthaab, the capital of the 
southern division, is not far outside it. 

2. British North America comprises the Dominion 
of Canada, Newfoundland, with its province of Labrador, 
and the Bermudas. 

(1) Owing to its position and its size, Canada is the most 
important British colony. It is the largest continuous 
stretch of land under one flag except Russia and China ; 
it is larger than the United States without Alaska, and 
nearly as large as Europe ; it constitutes nearly half 
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the Britiah Empire, and is about forty timeB as large as 
the isiaDil of Qreat Britain. 

(S) Newfoondland, with Labrador, is nearlj twice aa large 
08 Qr«at Britain ; but Labrador is valueless, and New- 
foundland alone is onlf about aiz times as . loi^ aa 
Wales, i-e. considerablj smaller than England. 

(3) The Bermudas hare an area abont one-third that of 
Bute, or one-aeventh that of the Isle of Wight 

3. The United States, without Alaska, is only 
ahout thirty-four times as large as Great Britain ; l)ut 
the " territory " of Alaska is more than six times as 
large aa Great Britain. 

(1) The lai^est State, Teiaa, is three times the size of Oreat 
Britain ; while the amalleet, Bhode Island, is about 
the aize of Cheshire or Dumfries. The " distiict" of 
Columbia ia, however, only half the size of Botland, 
i.e. the size of Kinross. 

4. Mexico is eight and a half times as large as 
Great Britain, and much the largest country of North 
America after Canada and the States. 

(1) Of the rest, Guatemala and Honduras are just half, and 
Nicaragua is rather more than half, the size of Qreat 
Britain ; British Honduras and Salvador are about the 
size of Wales, and Coeta Rica is nearly three times as 
lai^ aa Wales. 

6. The West Indies have a total area rather larger 
than Great Britain, of which Cuba alone constitutes 
nearly half. 

Except Haiti, the two U.S.A. poBsessions of Cuba and 
Puerto Bico, the two French possessions of Martinique 
ami Guadeloupe, and the Dutch posseMion of Onrofao 
— all the islands of much importance in the West 
Indies belong to Great Britain. 
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Ottawa, 45° N. ( = BordaaQx}. 

Lesson 16— Surroundinffs 

1. Caoada has sea on three sides, and even on the 
fourth side there is a laige area of water in the Great 
I^kea 

(1) Owing to the climate, the Arctic Coast u practically 

nset«aa. 

(2) The Atlantic Coast ia the meet useful at present, bec&iue 

it has been the longest settled, it has uniqne facilitiea 
for communication, inland, it looks towards the 
European markets, and its fisheries have very great 
political importance ; bat it ha* great climatic dis- 
advantages. C£. p. 10. 

(3) The Pacific Coast is really the beat, and will becoms 

more and more important^ egpecially in connection 
with the development of ita own mineral wealth and of 
the manufactures of Japan. 

2. The land boundary both towards Alaska and 
towardfl the United States — except for the Upper St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes — is entirely artificial, 
and is marked in most places only by a line of iron 
posts. 

(I) This abMnce of a physical barrier is beneficial to com- 
merce, especially by rail ; but it has caused some little 
political tronble. 

(S) It has also a very marked effect on the climate of llie 
United States. Cf. p. 21. 

3. The Canadian harbours fall naturally into three 
gronps: — 
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(1) The Atlantic group, whielt includes botli river Emd oceftn 

(2) The Lake group, which will increase in importance as 

the various canals are deepened so as to admit larger 
vessels t« and from the Atlantic 

(3) The Pacific group, which have a great future before 

them. 

4. The Ciuiadian fiaheriea are extremely important 
both commercially and politically, the chief products 
being cod, herring, lobster, and salmon. 

(1) The market value of the fish amounts to more than 
£4,000,000, but that does not at all represent the 
importance of the industry. The cod fiaherj alone 
empto}n more than 60,000 men, who would form an 
invaluable marine reserve in times of national danger. 

(8) The cod, herring and lobster come from the east coast, 
where both ice and access to markets are more easily 
obtained. The chief centre is Lunenbu:g, which, like 
the neighbouring harbour of Halifax, is never frozen, 
and which is cunvenicntlf situated for the despatch of 
the fish to the important "Romanist" markets in the 
West ludiea and Brazil 

(3) The salmon is mainly confined to the tidal rivers of the 
west coast, t.g, the Fraser and the Skeena, where the 
fiords are very sheltered. The chief centre is New 
Westminster. 



Leaaon 17— Port* 

1, The Atlantic group has three important ocean 
Iiarbours and three important river harbours. 

(1) The ocean harboura are Halifax, St. John, and Port 

Nelson { " Fort York " or " York Factory " ). 

(2) The river harbouiB are Montreal, Quebec, and Charlotl«- 

town. 
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(3) Alt the river haibonn are completelj ice-bound for foni 
or five montliB every year, and Fort Nelson is even 
wone ; but, thanks to the QuU Stream, Halifax and 
St John are never frozen. 

2. Halifax, -which is about the size ' of Garliale or 
Exeter, haa altnoat all the esaentiala to a sacceasful 
harbour, 

(1) It ii lai^ and deep, with excellent anchorage and ita 
entrance protected hy M'Nab Island. 

(5) It is easily accessible from the ocean by the largest 

vessels afloat, in any weather and at any state of the 
tide. 

(3) It has direct communication inland, being the terminus 

of the Inter-Colonial Bail way. 

(4) It is within easy reach— by water — of the Sydney ond 

Ficton coal-fields. 
(D) The richness of ihe land and the denseness of the popula- 
tion behind it guarantee return cargoes without much 
delay or difficulty. 

(6) It is strongly fortified. Indeed, it is the only place in 

the Dominion still garrisoned by British troops. 
{?) No chu^ is made for dockage, and there are great 
facilities for repairing vessels. 

3. St. John and Fort Nelson are distinctly inferior 
to Halifax, but for very different reasons. 

(1) SL John, which is exactly the same size as Halifai, is 

much farther from coal, and is on inferior harbour, 
being specially troubled by the tide. The fnnnel 
shape of the Bay of Fundy, its smooth volcanic floor, 
and the pressure of the Qulf Stream, caose the tide to 
rise higher and faster than anywhere else in the world. 

(2) Port NelBon lacks almost every climatic and commercial 

advanta^ except nearness to Europe, but the latter 
advantage must make it become more and more 
imi>ortant. Cf. p. T. 

1 8m Lesson SI. 
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4. Montreal, which is as large as West Ham, ia 
much the most important of the river harbours, but 
it is handicapped by the climate. C£ p. 19. 

(1) It u on an isluid, at the head of narigation for lai^ 

ocean ateaniera ; and it is the eMtern temiiuus of the 
St lAwience canal ifstem, the ■ontham terminns of 
the Ottawa canal ByBtem, end the northern terminns 
of the Chaniplain canal Bjatem. 

(2) It ftanda at the most easterljr point at which the St. 

Lawrence is bridged ; it is the terminns of the later- 
Colonial Bailwaj, and the junction between it and the 
Canadian Pacific and the Grand Trank Bailwaya 

(3) It is the natnrel outlet for Ontario, the moat populous 

and important of all the piovinceB ; it exports 
enormooa qnantities of grain, flour, cattle, and cheese, 
from or through Ontario, and tiraber from the 
Ottawa. 

(4) As the great transport centra of a country rich in iron, 

it has developed the largest iron and steel industry in 
the Dominion ; but it baa no coal. Of. p. CO. 

5. Quebec is much more important thau die little 
island harbour of Obarlottetown (cf. p. 63), but it has 
entirely lost ite old pre-eminence, mainly owing to the 
deepening of the river up to Montreal. 

(1) It is just the same size as Greenock, which haa heen 

supplanted by Glasgow for a similar reason. Cf. 
Havre and Rouen. 

(2) It is the centre of a large lumber and pasture district, 

and the combination of pasture with forests of hemlock 
spruce has given rise to one of the largest leather 
industries in North America, 

(3) It was the scene of Cartier'B welcome bj the Indian 

chief, Donnacono, in IG34, and of the heroic deaths of 
Wolfe and Montcalm in 1769. 

6. There are five important lake porta, all of 
which are in Ontario, and three of which are on Lake 
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Ontario, i.e. within easy reach of the Pennaylvanian 

coal-fields. 

(1) Toronto, which is about the ejze ofNewcastle, isthecentre 
of the densest population, and has thus become a great 
railway junction and the chief univereitj of Canada. 
Ite position on the lake gives it such a good c1imat« — 
in the latitude of Mentone — and the mU ii so fertile, 
that it is also a great agricultural centre. 
(8) Hamilton, which is about the size of Oxford or Bath, has 
similar climatic and agricultural advaalagee, the soil 
being specially suited to fruit^roirii^ ; it is also the 
junction of the north and south " shore " railways, and 
commands the Welland Canal round Niagara. 

(3) Kingston is to the east end of Lake Ontario what 

Hamilton is to the west end ; it is the first point at 
wbicb the Grand Trunk Railway touches the lake, it 
commands the Rideau Canal to the important poUttcal 
centre of Ottawa, and it is in enchanting scenery. 

(4) The other two ports are Fort Arthur and Fori, Samia, 

both lake and railway junctions, the former command- 
ing the Wionip^ groin trade from the north-west 
comer of Lake Superior, and the latter commanding 
the Chic^p) grain trade across the south-east com^ 
of Lake Huron. 

7. The Facifio coast has three important harbours 
— New Westminster, Vaneouyer, and Esquimalt, 

(1) There are innumerable inlets which, humanly speaking, 
are certain some day to be harbonrs of world-wide 
reputation. 

(5) Of the two mainland ports, Vancouver is better than 

New Westminster, Burraid Inlet being a larger, deeper, 
and safer harbour than the mouth of the Ftaser ; and 
Vancouver has, therefore, been made the terminus of 
tjie Canadian Pacific Railway. Cf. p. 4S. 
(3) The island harbour of Esquimalt, the port of Victoria, is 
one of the great natural harbours of the world. It is 
within easy reach, by rail and by water, of the Comoi 
and Nanaimo coal-fields ; its seSrappToach up the Juan 
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de Fuca Strait is wide, deep, and direct ; the Oljmpiaa 
MouDtaim shelter it ftvni the Honth-weet gales, and 
help to give it a beautiful climate ; it practically com- 
mandB the whole coal-trade of the west coast as for as 
San Franeiaco, the salmon and gold trades of the 
British Columbian men, and the fui- trade of the 
Alaskan ialanda 



Lesson 18— SurftLce and Oilmate 

1. Canada, like the United Slates, is naturally 
divided into three areas : — 

(1) A high mountain aystem in the west, 

(2) A low mountain system in the east. 

(3) A huge low plain in the centre, 

2. The western mountain system, besides being 
very high, is very long, very broad, and very near the 
Bea; it runs from north-west to south-east, and has 
some deep depressions across it. 

(1) Thus, it meeta the wet winds at their wettest, it con- 
denscB Iheir moisture very suddenly and very com- 
pletely, and it can atore the moieture in huge glaciers. 

(S) A large proportion of the rainfall drains away taitward 
through the depressionH across the range, thus giving 
Canada the most useful system of inland navigation in 
the world ; and the glacier reservoirs guarantee the 
supply of water even throi^h the driest summer. 

(3) Through the same depraeBioua the warm south-west 

winds — completely dried by the precipitation of theit 
moisture — can pass on over the prairie, where, as the 
"Chinook winds," they have a very marked effect on 
the climate. 

(4) Under the shelter afforded hy the Rockies from the cold 

dry north winds, the warm wet Anti-Tradea make the 
climate of the west very mild and encourage a magnifi- 
cent forest growth. 
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3. Central Canada is an enormous plain of very 
low elevation, separating the forest n^on of Uie 
Atlantic eeftboard from the mineral wealth of the 



(1) It BlopcB down reiy gradually from the south, ie. the 
XJ-S-A. boandary, hi the Frozen North, and haa abso- 
lutely no protection from the Arctic winds. 

(S) It haa also three "atepa" down from the Rockies to the 
centre — the Alberta step, the Aaainiboine, and the 
Ifanitoban, — the temperature varying with the level 
and the distance &oin the mountains. 

(3) The Boil is rich alraoat everywhere except in the Frosen 
North (ct p. 26), the level affords every facility for 
cultivation and transport, and the climate ia very 
healthy for man and beast, the intense frost being 
also very useful for cleansing and pulverisiog the eoiL 

4. The low mountain system in the east is the 
water-parting between the Hudson Bay and the St 
Lawrence, and its position gives it a very heavy 
snowfall. 

(1) This mokea it a great forest region. Cf. p. 26. 

(2) The cleared land is most suited to pasture. 

(3) The uarrowness of the area from north to Boutb, com- 

pared with its length, makes the St Lswicuce valley 
very important for both land and water transport. 

5. The chief rivers are the St Lawrence, Sas- 
katchewan, Mackenzie, and Fraser, Cf. Lesson 8. 

(1) The St. Lawrence enters Lake Superior as the St Louis, 

and leaves it as the Sanlt St Mary ; it leaves Lake 
Huron as the St Clair, and enters Lake Erie as the 
Detroit ; and it leaves Lake Erie and enters Lake 
Ontario as the Niagara. Cf. p. 19. 

(2) Hie Mackeniie, like the great Siberian rivers, flows 

from a warmer into a colder climate, which is fatal to 
its commercial prosperity. 
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(3) The Fraser descends so precipitately &om the Rockiei 
that it is practically uselew for navigatioD, though it 
can be navigated b;- moderata-aized vesgels for IDO 
miles — np to the Yale rapids ; but it teems with 
fish, its loirer TsUej has been very awful in connec- 
tion with the eonstmction of the Canadian Pacific 
Bailwsf, and its pace and volume will make it of great 
value for mechanical purposes. 
6. The general level of the country and the 
depressions across the fiockies are most favourable to 
transport both by liver and by ralL 

(1) Montreal is the centre of a network of railways in the 
populous east. 
'\8) Winnip^ is the "pivot" of the great Canadian Pacific* 
Bailway system, which is one of the most important 
railways, both politically and commercially, on the 
face of the earth. 
(3) It gives unintcrmpted communication for trade or troops 
on Britisli territory from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and is much the shortest ronto to Anetralasia, China, and 
Japan ; it has rich coal-fields and magnificent haibours 
at each end ; in time of war, *^. with France or RaBsia, 
it would be a much safer rout« to India than the 
Suez route, and much shorter than the Cape route. 

Lesson 19— Vesvtatlon 

1. The vegetation varies, of course, with tlie soil 
and the climate ; but the four great commercial pro- 
ducts are timber, pasture, grain, and fruit. 

2. Timber is the most important of all the Canadian 
exports, and comes from the rainy west and from the 
snowy east 

(1) The eastern region extends from Lake Superior to 
Hadson Bay, and from Lake Winiiipeg to the east of 
New Brunswick. 

' QcnenJly knowil M th« CPJt. 
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(2) The western region u practicallj the ialands and coastal 

diBtrict of British Colunibia. 

(3) The "lumber" trade owed its development to the &ct 

that the supplies of timber from the Baltic to Great 
Britain were cut off during the Napoleonic ware. 

3. The largest export is from New Brunswick 
QuBbec, and Vancouver Island. 

(1) Forests cover the north and north-east of New Brunswick, 

especially the baaia of the Restigonche. The species of 
trees include spruce^ cedar, and maple, the latter giving 
sugar as well as beautiful wood. 

(2) The combination of hemlock-Hpnice forests and posture 

ronnd Fredericton has given rise to a lai^e leather 
industry ; cmd half the capital of the whole province 
is said to be invested in saw-mills at St John. 

(3) Forests also cover almost the whole of Quebec from the 

Ottawa to the S^uenaj, and the rivers are extremely 
naefol both for floating the " logs " and for driving the 
iaw-ndlk The species indade red and white pine, 
spruce, and birch. The Ottawa brings down the pine, 
mainly from Lake Temiscaming, while the Saguenay 
brings down the birch, mainly from Lake St. John. 

(4) Th« combination of hemlock - spruce and pasture has 

given the city of Quebec a very large leather trade; 
and Ottawa has the largest saw - mills in North 
America, the mill - hands going up country " log- 
cutting" when the river is frozeiL 
(&) The western forests consist mainly of fir, cypress, and 
cedar. The Vancouver Island forests are the most 
productive and the most conveniently situated for 
export, but the great saw-mill centre is on the main- 
land at Vancouver. 

4. Next to lumber in value stand the various 
pastoral products, including cattle, cheese, and bay ; 
and they come mainly from the maritime ptoviucea 
and from the eastern slopes of the Rockies. 

(1) Of the maritime provinces, Nova Scotia has the mildest 
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climate and most facilities for export ; Prince Edward 
Island produces veiy good grass, partly owing to the 
valuable deposits of " mussel-mud " manure found off 
ttie shore ; New Bruoswick has dyked laode along the 
Baj of Fund;, which produce rich crops of grass under 
the natural manure of the sea-floodo. 

(2) Ontario, which in climate is really a "maritime" pro- 

vince, is the largest exporter of cheese in the world ; 
its soil is splendidly wBl«red, and carries heavy cropa 
of roots, and the climate is eminently suited to cheeee- 
making. 

(3) In Alberta the number of streams, the slope of the land, 

and the climate are all extremely favourable to cattle- 
pasturing, Bspecially round Calgary. In the east of 
Canada the snow^U necesaitates the honsiug and 
artificial feeding of the cattle in winter; hut the 
Chinook winds greatly modify the climate of Albertit, 
and the district is too dry to have a heavy snowfalL 

(4) The dryness converts some of the natural grasses, e.g. 

the "Buffalo" and the "Bunch" grasses, into hay 
while they still remain uncut Consequently, the 
cattle can generally feed over the ordinary pastures in 
winter, thus getting exercise in the fresh air and re- 
quiring little or no bousing or house-feeding. 

5. The grain is mainly wheat and barley. 

(1) The wheat comes from the magnificent prairies west of 

Winnipeg, especially from Assiniboia and Uanitobo, 
the richest returns being gathered in the Qu' Appelle 
and the Red River valleys. 

(2) The barley comes almost entirely from Ontario, and goes 

across the Qreat Idkes to Fluladelpbia, where the 
deposits of anthracite coal have given rise to a very 
extensive brewing industry- C£ p. S3. 

(3) Oats are also grown, especially in Ontario and Prince 

Edward Island, where, like the hay, they ore very nseful 
in the breeding of horses for the United States. 

6. The great fruit areas are Nova Scotia, Outario, 
and British Columbia. 
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(T) Nora Scotia produces the finest apples in the world. 
The centre of tlia indnstTj is Minas Basin, where the 
foreat-clad hills keep off Uie fi^ and atomiB from the 
north-east ; the late spring prevents excessive making 
of wood, and the short automa prevents waste of sap, 
while the hard winter kills the usual parasites ; the 
di7 climate is vaj favourable to the fruit both before 
and after picking ; land is cheap, and markelfl are near 
— in the great cities of the eastern States. 

(S) The Hamilton "peninsula" of Ontario produces very . 
fine peaches and grapes, as well as apples ; the low 
level, the almost " marine " climate, the latitude (that 
of Marseilles), and the friable shale of the soil are all 
exceptionally favourable. 

(3) British Columbia produces pears that rival even those 
of California. The soil round New 'Westminster is ex- 
ceedingly fertile, and the climate is so fine that even 
oranges will ripen in the open air ; but the special 
product is pears, and the aalmon- tinning industry pro- 
vides all the necessaries for a tinned-fruit industry. 

Cf. the oyster-tinning industry of Chesapeake Bay 
in connection with the tinned- vegetable industry of 
Wary] and. 

Lesson 20— Minerals 

1. Canada U rich in mineral wealth, but at present 
the various minerals are scarcely %vorked at all except 
where there are special facilities for commerce. 

This is most true of coal and iron, and least true of gold, 

2. There are three great coal areas — in Nova Scotia, 
British Columbia, and the North-West Territories. 

(1) The Nova Scutia coal is found both on the mainland and 
on Cape Breton Island, and in both places it ia on or 
very close to navigable water. The island field is round 
Sydney, and is the nearest to Europe. The peninsula 
field is along Northumberland Strait, between Pictuo 
and Springhill, and is the nearest to the Atlantic 
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tetminuB of the liana-continental ndlwaj sjetem ; it 
IB alH> iid« bj (ids with pure limestone and very fine 
iron ore at New Qlosgow, Tntio, and Londonderry. 

(2) Tlie British Columbia coal is also fonnd both on the 

mainland and on islande, but only the island fields are 
on navigable water ; the mainland centre is Kamloopa. 
The Yaneoaver Island centies of Comox and Nanaimo 
araneareat to the Pacific terminuBof the traoB-continental 
railwaj, but the Qaeen Charlotte Islands have the 
best coal. 

The facilities for shipping the coal at Comoi and 
Nanunio are leallf magnificent, and the coal-field is 
just opposite a mountain of nu^etio iron ore in the 
island of Texada. 

(3) The ccwl in the North- West Territories is generally of 

poor qaalitj, but of enonnoua extent ; much the beat 
quality is found round Calgary, especially at Lethbridgs, 
Banff, and Cochrane, i.e. just where the C.P.R. begins 
to climb the Bockies. 

3. The only importaot iron -works hitherto have 
been at New Glasgow, Truro, and Londonderry, where 
there are the greatest facilities for smelting and for 
transport, and at Montreal ; but there are large deposits 
of ore in Ontario, Quebec, and British Columbia. Cf,. 
p. 42. 

The Ontario product is now being mannfactured most sac- 
cessfully at Hamilton, where coal can be easily imported 
across Lake Ontaria 
I^.B. — There are also Taluable oil-wells in the neighbourhood, 
Bspeoially between Petrolia and London. 

4. The precious metals are mainly confined to the 
CordiJlei-an area, though gold is worked along the south 
coast of Nova Scotia, and both gold and silver are 
worked in Ontario along the north shore of Lake 
Superior. 

(1} Most of the Cordilleian gold is found along tlie Fraser, 
Columbia, and Yukon rivers ; and the abundance of 
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water and timber gires the British Colmnbian mtuen 
a great advantage over their rivals in almost every other 
part of the world, especially in West Australia. 

(2) The chief centres are the Cariboo district of the FniEer 

basin, the Kootenay district of Uie Colombia basin— 
where there are also rich silver mines, — and the 
Elondjke district of the Yukon ixisin. 

(3) In summer the Elondyke fields can be reached by river 

steamer from -St. Michael's, which is on the north 
month of the Yukon ; but in winter there is QO com- 
munication at all, and even in spring and autumn the 
passes across the Rockies from Juneau are difficnlt and 
dangerous. Cf. p. 64. 

5. Besides the deposits of gold, silver, and oil, 
Ontario also coDtains rich deposits of copper and nickel. 

(I) The copper is found in Algoma, along the north shore of 
Lake Huron, and the branch line of the C.P.B. from 
Sudbury to Sanlt St. Mary runs through the district 

(S) The nickel lies also along the eaine line of rail ; the 
deposit is the richest in the world, and is of immense 
importance to a naval power like Orcat Britain. 

6. Amongst the other minerals of Canada are 
gypsnm and apatite — two compounds of lime which 
■are valuable aa manures — and asbestos. 

(1) The gypaum ia exported chiefly from Windsor (N.S.), but 

there are also rich deposits aloi^ the Tobique River 
(N.B.) and on the " isthmus " between Lake Ontario 
and Lake Huron. 

(2) The apatite is exported chiefly from the Hull district of 

the Ottawa baein, but the deposit runs on westward 
into Ontario as far as Perth and Eii^ton. 

(3) The asbestos, which was discovered accidentally during a 

forest fire, is in Quebec. 

Lesson 21— Towns 

1. Canada has only two towns with a population of 
over 100,000 — Montreal and Toronto, but in a new 
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country the importance of a place cannot be at all 
gauged by its population. 

(1) Montreal, the largeet, is about the size of West Ham 

(267,000). Cf. p. 42. 
(S) Toronto, the Mcond, is about the size of Newcastle 

(208,000). Cf. p. 13. 
(3) Quebec, which cornea third, is no larger than Greenock or 
ToTk, Ia oulf one-third the size of Toronto. Cf. p. 42. 

2. Four towns have a population of from 40,000 
to 55,000. 

(1) Hamilton, the largest of the four 10 jean ago, ia about 

the size of Barrow. Of, p. 43. 
(S) Ottawa, the largest now, ia the size of Warrington or 

Hanley ; it owes its importance mainly to its lumber 

trade (cf. p. 47), bat partly to its being the political 

capital of the Dominion. 
(3) Halifax and St. John are about the size of Carlisle or 

Enfield. Cf p. 41. 

3. Three other towua have more than 25,000 
inhabitants — London, Winnipeg, and Kingatoa 

(1) London, the largest of the three, is the size of Scarborough 

or Wakefield. It stands in the very centre of the fertile 
Ontario "peninsula," where it erjoys a beautiful aemi- 
marine climate which is very favourable to fruit ; it is 
within easy reach of navigable water on three sides — 
at the junction of the two branches of the Thames 
River, and commanding the two great through-routea 
by rail from Toronto to Chicago. 

It is, therefore, a rising induslrial and agricultural 
centre, its special industry being the refining of oil, 

(2) Winnipeg, which ia the size of Crewe or Londonderry, 

has risen to very great importance in a very few years, 
owing to transport. It stands at the confluence of 
two navigable rivers, and at the junction of the C.F.R. 
main line with at least eight other lines, including two 
U.S.A. lines down the Bed River valley. 

It is the meeting-point of east and west, forest and 
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prairie,; it commands the fur tfade from tbs north 
and the grain trade from the Bonth ; in Bummer it haa 
navigation up the Bed Biver right into the United 
States, up the Assiniboine for more than 800 milee, and 
up the Saskatchewan to Edmonton,— a distance, in- 
cluding lAke Winnipeg, of lEOO miles. 
(3) Kingston is about the size of Margate or Waterford. 
CC p. 43. 

4. Several other towns have between 10,000 and 
25,000 inhabitants, of which Victoria and Charlotte- 
town are the most important. 

(1) Victoria, which owes its importance mainly to iU 

magnificent harbour, is as lai^ as SlafTord or Taunton. 
CI p. «. 

(2) Charlotletown, which is no larger than Kilkenny or 

Cbelrosloid, has a good harbour on the moat sheltered 
coast of Prince Edward Island, looking towards the 
most densely peopled part of Nova Scotia; and it is the 
natural centre for the railway system of the island. 

(3) Ouelph and Brantford are twin agricultoral towns in the 

fertile Ontario " peninsula," and they are about the size 
of Warwick or Forfar ; Uall is a mining and lumber 
centre of tlie same size on the hanks of the Ottawa. 

5. There are several quite small places, especially 
on the coast and id the mineral districts, which must 
eventually become very important ; but the only small 
towns of much importance at present are Fredericton, 
Eegina, Calgary, and Dawson. 

(1) Fredericton stands at the head of navigation for large 

steamers, which is also the lowest point at which the 
St. John is bridged ; it is the size of Selkirk or Killamey 
(SEOO) and ia tlie political capital of New Brunswick. 
The district round is divided between pasture and hem- 
lock-spruce forests, and this has given rise U> a leather 
trade. Of. p. 47. 

(2) Regina is an important station on the CP.R., but ia a 

tiny place like Wigtown or Oakham ; it ia the meeting- 
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point of thecattle-ranchcBof the "plains" and the grain- 
fields of the " prairieB." 

(3) Calgaty is a mers village, and owes ita importance to its 

position between the Alberta pastures and the valuable 
coal of the Bow valley, — by which the GP.R. climbs the 
Rockies. 

(4) Dawson City is the centre of the Klondike goldfietdH, 

and stands at the confluence of the Kloudyke and 
Yukon. It can be reached in three days bj river- 
Bteamec from Lake Bennett (Jane to September) ; but 
there is a difference of opinion about the route to Lake 
Bennett, the best being probably that by the Lynn 
Canal via Skagway (U.S.A.), and the short White Pass 
lailway. The "all-Canadian" route, by the Stickeen 
river via Telegraph Greek and the wagon-road to Lake 
Teslin, avoids theU.S.A. "customs." 

2f.B. — The sea jonmay from Victoria to Dyea ma Junean and the 
Lynn Canal is 100 milea longer than that to Telegraph Creek via 
Fort Wrangel and the Stickeen River. 

C. The total population of Canada is about 5,300,000, 
incltidiBg about 1,300,000 persons of French descent 
aud 120,000 Red men 

(1) Of this total, Ontario, which is seven times the size of 

Ireland, contains conaiderahly over 2,000,000. 

(2) Quebec, which is about the same size as Ontario, contains 

1,600,000 — mostly French. 

(3) British Columbia, which is much the largest province — 

being nearly twice the size of Ontario — contused in 
1891 less than 100,000. In IMl the number had been 
doubled. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 

St John's, kbont 4r N. (»NutM). 

L«a«on 39 

1. The C0I0Q7 of NewfoaDdland inclades the island 
itsdf and the dreaty coast of Labrador from the Test 
end of Belle Isle Strait to Gape Chndleigh on Hudson 

Strait 

The colony has persistently refnaed to join the Dominion 
of Canada, and has treated the Canadian fishermen very 
badly It has also involved the British Qovemment in 
serious political difficulties by it« attitude to the French 
fishermen, who, by the Tre&ty of Utrecht, had certain 
ezcloBive fishing righla — now waived — off the coast. 

2. The island has about 2000 miles of coast; and 
the two coasts that are exposed to the Atlantic waves 
and gales, are extremely broken. 

(1) Where these tn-o coasts meet, the peninsula of Avalon has 
been almost severed from the mainland by the deep 
indentationa of Pldbentia Bay and Trinity Bay — the 
latter being the great terminus of the Atlantic cables. 

(S) The coast-line is very rugged and fringed with islands, ' 
two of which — Miquelon and St, Pierre — un- 
fortunately belong to France ; and the French claim 
exclusive ehare rights from Cape Ray to Cape Bonavista, 
ria Belle Isle Strait— a distance of 4fi0 miles on the 
moet sheltered part of the coast. 

(3) Many of the bays would make fine harhonrs in summer, 
but the only harbour of any importance at present is 
St John's. 

3. The value of the coast for fishing is very great, 
both round the island and along the 750 miles of 
Labrador that belong to Newfoundland. 
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(1) One-third of the whole population (abont 200,000) ii 

engaged in the fiBhing indiutiy, and the export of Rah 
products ia a dozen times u valoable as that of all (he 
other products of Hie colony. 

(2) Of coune, the cod fishery is much the most important. 

It is BO largely confined to the Oreat Bank that the 
fishermen are known locally as " Bankers." The season 
lasts from June to the middle of November, and even 
the procnring of bait is so important that it has become 
a definite industry. 
Jf.B. — The "B»it liirs" were often used most effectiwily tgMnst 
the French " Bankeis." 

(3) Tho seal fishery comes next in importance, but ia carried 

on solely for oil and skins, the seals not being of tbe 
fur-bearing kind ; the season is from the middle of 
November to Jane, and tbe hunting gronnds are the 
ice-floes along the coast of I^brador. 

4. Amongst the other fish products are lobsters, 
herring, and salmoQ. 

(1) Lobster-canning, which is an important industiy, was 
another cause of difGculty with the French. 

(S) The herring are most plentiful in Fortune Bay, and the 
salmon off the Qulf coast. 

5. St. John's is the only harbour of any importance 
at present, and is both the political and the commercial 
capital of tbe colony, 

(1) It is so deep that the largest vessels can enter at any 

state of tbe tide, but the entrance is so narrow that 

only one vessel can enter at a time. 
(S) It is leea than 1700 miles from Ireland, and the peninsula 

of Avalon has the best climate in the colony. 
(3) It is the headquarters both of the cod fishery and of the 

seal hunting, and has thus a population as large as that 

of Perth or Peterborough (81,000). 
6.' The climate of tbe colony is very unpleasant, 
but not unhealthy. 

(1) Owii^ to the presence of sea on every aide, the extremes, 
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even fn the portion of the coantry farthest from the 
inlluence of the Qulf Slreom, are Dot nearly m great as 
in Canada. For instance, the thermometer eeldom 
falla below zero. 

(2) The meeting of the cold Labr»dor current nith the warm 

Gulf Stream causes conatant fogs. 

(3) The south-west Anti-Trades bring a Leavf hurden of rain 

ofTttaeOnlf Stream; but,a8theehief rai^of mount&ina, 
— the Long Range, — is in the extreme welt, and does 
not present a full face to the south-west winds, the 
rainbll is less than it would otherwise be. 
7. The surface of Newfoundland is rough and 

hilly, the bills rising to the height of Scaw Fell at 

Ben Lomond. 

(1) The Biea is nearly as large as that of England without 
Wales, but a considerable portion is still uneiplored ; 
and, except on the Avalon peninsula, there is practically 
no settlement more than a mile or two &oni the coast; 
(2} With such a surface and such a climate, agriculture is 
impossible except iu a few favoured places round the 
coast and along the lower valleys of the rivers ; indeed, 
fully one-third of the entire surface is covered with 
lakes and marsbee. 

(3) Consequently, the population is extremely limited, being 

no more than that of the single town of Hull ; and 
the only place except SL Joliu's that is more than a 
viltsge, is narboar Oiace, a little town about the sixe 
of Monmouth or Killamey (E600). 

(4) A few thousand men are, however, employed in various 

mining industries. Copper is worked round Placentia 
Bay, and there are depoaita of it also round Notre 
Dame Bay and of coal round St George's Bay ; but 
both the latter are on the " French shore,'' where 
the Newfoundlanders cannot go. 
^8) The only other industry of any importance is lumbering. 
Timber, mainly pine, is found along most oF the 
rivers, t^. the Exploits and the Humber ; and the 
amount of water-power is lavourable to the develop- 
ment of the industry. Unfortunately, however, some 
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of tLa beat timber, like some of the best agrienltimJ 
land, is fotmd along the disputed weatem cout ; and 
aceeaa to it from the land aide haa hitherto been praeti- 
callf impoaaibie. 



THE BERMUDAS 



land indoBtriea. 



1. This group of islands is of cotal formatioQ ; and, 
thanks to the Gulf Stream, it ia in a higher latitude 
than any other similar group in the world. 

(1) The coral foruiation ii hi porous, and the ielands are so 

auiall, that there are no fresh-water apringa ; and, 
therefore, the water aupplj for drinking purposes 
depends on rain, 

(2) The Qulf Stream givea the islands a wonderful climate; 

the variation of temperatnre is yer; slight from winter 
to summer, and frost is nnknown. 

(3) There are about 850 islands altogether, but only aboat 

20 are inhabited ; and the popnbtioD of them is only 
lfl,000, mainly n^ioea. 

2. The importance of the group is threefold : — 

(1) Their climate makes them a favourite winter resort for 

the Americans. 
(S) It also makes them in spring tha " market-garden of 

New Fork." 
(3) Their position and their good harbours make them an 

important uaval centre. 

3. The two chief harbours are St. George and 
Hamilton. 
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(1) SL Qeorge, the great naval station, has the advantage of 
being juet inside tbe " Narrows," wfaich ii the best 
passage through the coral reef. 

(8) Hamilton, which is on the lat^eat island, is the political 
and commercial capital, and is defended from the west 
by another naval station on Ireland Isle, 

4. The chief products ate v^etablea, bat fruit and 
timber are also important. 

(I) Anowraot^ formetly the ataple product, ii now quite 

unimportanL 
(2)*I(s place has been taken hf onioui, potatoes, and 

tomatoea. 
(3) Tbe most important fruits are melons and bananas, and 

the moat important wood is the red " cedar," — for 
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UNITED STATES 

Wubington, ftboat 39* N. ( = Liiboti). 
LBsson a4~Oeneral Surroundlnca 

1. The coimtry has a. large area of water on every 
side, and the entire boundary on the east and the west 
is open ocean. 

(1} Commerciallf, the Atlaotic eout is at present the most 
important, owii^ to its natural facilitieB for foi«ign 
trwle ; but for borne trade tbe Lake coast ie even more 
important. Cf. p. SB. 

(S) Climatically, the Qiilf coast is tbe most important, as it 
supplies r»in to half tbe country. 

2. The Atlantic coast has five great advant^es : — 
(1) It is twice as long as anj other, wLicb it owes mainlj to 

its deep indentatioiu ; it is most broken north of Cape 
Cud, but tbe most useful openings are between Cape 
Cod and Gape Hattera& 

(5) It is the nearest to Europe. 

(3) It has very good communication inland, up the Hudson 

Valley (md acroas the detached part of the All^hany 
Uountains. Cf. p. IS. 

(4) It has rich deposits of coal and iron just behind its beat 

natural barbonrs. 

(6) These harbours are free from ice the whole year round, 

3. The Lake and tbe Gulf coasts are the same 
size, which is exactly half that of the Atlantic coast 

(1) Besides its importance for home trade, tbe Lake coast 

has abundance of timber and of mineiala, including 
coal and iron ; but it is ice-bound in winter. 

(2) The Gulf coast is low and sandy, and baa no mineral 

wealth of its own ; but the natural slope of tbe 
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Misaiasippi baain brii^ it an immenM amount of trade 
both by river and by rail, the fertility of the region 
amply repays outlay on artificial harbours, and ice it 
unknown. 

4. The Pacific coast is only one-third the size of 
the Atlantic. 

(1) This is mainly dne to its simple, unbroken outline. 

(2) It has the most genial climate of the four. 

(3) It ia backed for a considerable dutance by desert 

5. The hsrboura fall naturally, therefore, into three 
groups. 

(1) The Atlantic group, which includes the Gulf of Meiico. 

(2) The Inland group, which includes both the lake harbours 

and river harbours, such as St. Louis and Cairo. 

(3) The Pacific group. 

6. The land boundary both towards Canada and 
towards Mexico is partly natural and partly artificial. 

(1) The artificial boundary towarda Canada is mainly the 

49th degree of north latitude. 

(2) The natural boundary towards Mexico ia the Sio Grande. 

Ct p. IB. 

(3) The absence of natural boundaries haa important politJcal, 

dimatic, and commercial effects, Ct p. S9. 



-Ports (1) 

1. The Atlantic ports may be classified under two 
heads — the "general" ports of the northern half, and 
the " cotton " porta of the southern half. 

(1) The former include New York, Boaton, Philadelphia, 

Baltimore, Norfolk, and Portland. 
(3) The latter include New Orleans, Savannah, Charleston, 

Galveston, and Mobile. 
(3) The diatinction is not exclusive ; for instance, New York 
exports cotton, and New Orleans exports genei'al 
products 
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2. New York is the most important harbour in the 
New World. 

(1) It stands on Muihattaa Island, with the Hudson River on 
the west uid the so-called " East River " arm of Long 
Island Sonnd on the east ; and Long Island itself 
protects the approtich from the ocean- 

(3) It is ptactieallf free from ice, conveniently dtnated for 
European trade, and within easj reach of Aiel and 
inachinet;. 

(3) It has splendid communication inland, mainly via the 

Hudson river and canal system. Indeeil, the facilitiea 
for transport by rail and by water up the Hudson and 
the Hohawk Talleys have attnict«d to New York a 
large proportion of the export trade even from the 
Far West. Cf. p. 13. 

(4) It is about eqnol to London in the matter of tonnage 

entering and clearing, and transacts nearly half the 
fore^ trade of the country. 

(6) The population of the old city is 1,600,000, ie. twice that 
of Qlaagow ; buli as its insular position has prevented 
its natural expansion, it has spread a total population 
of S,(00,000 over its immediate neighbourhood, includ- 
ing the suburbs of Brooklyn, Long Island City, and 
Jersey City. Consequently its great local industry is 
clothing. 

If.B. — Brooklyn is now formally incorporated in Kaw York. 

3. Boston, the mother city of New England and 
the most " English " of all the U.S.A. cities, is rather 
larger than Birmingham. 

(1) It occupies a group of peninsulas on the tidal estuary of 

the Charles River, and has a perfectly safe and com- 
modious harbour'; but it is some distance from coal 
and iron. 

(2) It inherits vety iamous literary and educational traditions, 

which have made it the great intellectual centre of the 
country ; and it played a prominent port in the War 
of Independence. 
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(3) The great water-power and the vast foreeta of New 

England have led to a wide development of textile, 
leather, and paper induatriea, thou^ the climate ia 
not altogether suitable for teitilea (c£ p 26) ; and 
Boston ifflporta large qnantitiee of cotton, wool, and 
bideB^ for diatribntion to river-side towns like Lowell, 
Lawrence, and EaTerhill, and collects their manufoc- 
turea for export 

(4) It baa also developed large clothing and book induetries 

of i(a own ; and its neighbour, Ljnn, has developed 
a large boot and shoe indnstrf. 
N.B. — Of comae, paper ia »Ten mors important than leatber in 
the book trads ; and Holyoki, which staDds on the 
Connecticnt at the foot of the forest-clad Hoosao Moun- 
tains, mates more paper than any other town in America, 
(&) Ab the chief harbour on the New England coast, Boaton 
has attracted all the great western railvrajs ; and thus 
it has special facilities for diatribnting goods, e.g, the 
fiah of Olonceater, the largest fishing-port in the conntij. 

4. I'hiladelphJa is about twice the size of Liver- 
pool, with which it has a good deal in common. 

(1) It stands at (he confluence of the Delaware and the 

Schujrlkill, which is also the head of ocean navigation ; 
bat ibe amount of land round the estuary, and the 
exposnre to the northern winds, sometimea cause it to 
be partially frozen in winter. 

(2) Its importance is due, therefore, less to its harbour than 

to the field of magnificent anthracite coal which lie* 
along the Schuylkill, and which hoa made the city the 
greatest manufacturing and brewing centre in the New 
World. Of. p. 48. 

(3) It has very good communication inland up the valley of 

the Susquehanna, which in its lower course breaka 
right across the Alleghanies ; and Uiis makes it the 
natural outlet eastward for the great coal, iron, end oil 
fielda of PennsylvaniB. 

(4) Pennsylvania is one of the best sheep-raising districts in 

the country, and has large forests of hemlock^pruce 
in the north ; and Philadelphia b also the natural 

. Google 
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outlet for the wool, Bkins, and tannii^ bark. Thii 
gave nee to the carpet and leather induHtries for 
which the city is now bo famous. 
(5} The fine sheltered harbour, the ahundauce of cool and 
iron, and the nearuese of good timber, have alao made 
it the greatest shipbuilding centre in the country. 

6. Baltimore and Norfolk stand at opposite ends of 
CheBapeake Bay, to the west of which the soil and the 
climate are admirably suited to fruit and fibre, especi- 
ally tobacco, and in which there are some of the finest 
oyster-beda in the world, 

(1) Baltimore, which ia nearly u large aa Boston, is the 
centre of the tinned fruit, Teg« table, and oyster 
induBlrica, and manufactures tobacco. 

(8) Norfolk, which is only a little town the size of Colchester 
or Londonderry, stands at the mouth of the James 
Biver 1 it is one of the Rnest natural harbours on the 
Atlantic coast, and commands part of the tobacco trade 
of the James and the Roanoke Talleys. 

6. Portland, the commercial capital of the " Pine 
Tree State " of Maine, is just the same size as Norfolk, 
but it has a very different trade. 

(1) It has such a fine harbour, and is so free from ice, that 

it is the natural winter port for the St Lawrence ; and 
thus it has been made the terminus of the Qrand 
Trunk Eailway of Canada. 

(2) Maine has a huge lumber trade ; and, as the tiees are 

mainly conifers, especially spmce, and as the water is 
very soft and pure^ there are exceptional facilities for 
pulp and paper works. 

(3) Portland is the nearest of the U.S.A. harbours to 

Europe, and has just behind it — on the Androscoggin 
River — the best water-power in the State for these 
works. It has also a leather industry. 
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7. Of the five " cotton " ports, New Orleans is 
much the largest, being nearly the size of Bristol 

(1) Like BrJBtol, it is really a river port, and the approacli 

lias been made possible for ocean vessels only after very 

ezpeusive dredging. 
(S) It is the moat central port on the Qulf coast, and is, like 

Bristol, a ver; old town ; it Las, therefore, come to 

control a number of trades besides the cotton, especially 

the sugar and rice of Louisiana. 
(3) It is, however, a long way bom coal and iron, and its 

low level and swampy surroundings make it very 

unhealthy. 

8. Of the other " cotton " porta, the two on the 
Gnlf have the hest natural harbours, but the two on 
the Atlantic are the most important, 

(1) Charleston, which is the size of Yarmouth or Barrow 

(E7,000), stands at the conQaence of the Ashley and 
the Cooper rivers, where the volume of water made it 
possible to construct a good artificial harbour seven 
miles from the ocean, in the very centre of the Sonth 
Carolina coast. 

The water-power from the "Piedmont "slopes behind 
it is very great, and very useful both to lumbering and 
to cothm manufacture ; the climate is suitable to the 
raising of early fruits and v^etables, and theie are 
rich deposits of phosphates along the Ashley. 

Its special export, however,. — in which the neigh- 
bouring harbour of Wilmington ahares — is of rosin and 
turpentine from the yellow pine forests of the Carolina 
coastal plain. It also exports excellent ric& 

(2) Savannah, which is the size of Worcester or Oxford 

(GOgOOO), Btands on the tidal estuary of the Savannah, 
protected from the Atlantic by a line of flat "sea-islands," 
which produce the beet cotton in the world ; and the 
Mis of the Savannah have made the inland centre of 
Augusta the chief manufacturing city of the southern 
States. Savannah also exports " Carolina " rice. 
D 
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(3) Mobile, which is the size of Penh or Feterboi-ough, 

stands on the fine estuary of the Alabama ; and thne it 
has navigation right through the lumber district of 
south Alabama very nearlj up to the Birmingham 
coal and iron fidd, as well as direct commnnication by 
rail with both tbe centre and the soath of MiBsisBippi, 
a great cotton-growing State. 

(4) OaWeston, which is the same size as Uobile, is the only 

good harbouc in Texas, the largest State in the Union ; 
it is the natural port for the great railway centre ol 
Dallas ; it collects etcellent cotton from aloi^ the 
coaat, and has access by the Soathera Pacific Railway 
to the finest catUe ranches of the Far West^ As both 
a cotton and a cattle centre, it has special advantage* 
for manufactunng oil-cake. 



1(2) 

1. The Inland ports are numerous and extremely 
important, and almost all of them ate on the Great 
Lakes. 

(1) By far the most important are Chicago, St. Louis, and 

Buffitlo. 
(S) Five others have, however, a large trade — Cleveland, 

Detroit, Milwaukee, Toledo, and Duluth. 

2. Chicago is one of the most extmordinary cities 
in the world. In 1830 it was a hamlet of 70 
souls living in 12 cottages; when it had grown to 
more than 25,000 houses, it waa burnt to the ground 
— in 1871 ; and to-day it is a huge metropolis three 
times as large as Manchester, and covering an area as 
large as the whole county of Eeufrew. In sixty years 
it multiplied itself 20,000 times I 

(1) It ia (me of the most perfectly-equipped porta in the 
world, and baa been deepened to admit vessels carry- 
ing up to 6000 tons of cai^ More vessels enter and 
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clear every year than at London and New York com- 

(2) By the Illinoii river and canAl BfBtem it has direct water 

communicaitioii with St. Louis, ie. with the Qulf of 

Mexico, through the richest mai^e area of the conntry. 

X.B. — Haize is specially used in fattening piga — 'TJ.S.A. "hoge." 

(3) All the trans-continental railways of the north must 

couverge on it to get round Lake Michigan, and the 
level expanse of prairie givea every facility for railway 
construction. 

(4) It has the rich coal-fields of Indiana and Illinois behind 

it, and ia within easy reach by water of the iron, 
copper, and timber of Michigan. 
(6) It is the greatest railway centre, the greatest grain 
market, the greatest pork market, and one of the 
greatest lumber and cattle markets in the New World. 

(6) The preaence of such a huge population in ).he centre of 

a timber area has given rise to an enormous furniture 
industry, and the demand for railway stock and 
^ricultural implements ia at least eqnally great. 
Natorally, too, in a cattle and timber market, there ig 
an important leather industry. 

(7) As a great railway junction so near the Michigan ore, it 

has also developed very large iron and steel works- 
specialising in rails and locomotives. 

3, St. Louis, though oulyabout one-third the size of 
Ohicf^, has a position of great importance, and ita 
trade resembles that of Chicago. 

(1) It is the mathematical centre of a huge area of very rich 

country, being half-way between the Rockies and the 
Atlantic and half-way between Lake Superior and 
the Qulf of Mexico. This gives it exceptional advan- 
tages for collecting and distributing goods. 

(2) The level of the land, and the fact that for many years 

St. Lonis was the lowest point at which the Mississippi 
was bridged, made It a great railway centre ; and these 
southern railways are never blocked by snow. 
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(3) Being joBt below the confluence of the MiBsouri and 

the Mbgigaippi, it has special advaiitagee for rivet 
■hipping. 

(4) With a rich grain area to the north-weet and a rich 

tobacco area to the eouth-eaat, it ^ecialises in flonr- 
Diillii^ and manufacturing tobacco. 

4. Buffalo is not nearly bo lai^ aa St Louis, being 
at present no lai^er than Belfast ot Edinburgh (360,000) ; 
but it is growing veiy rapidly. 

{1} It ie the most eflsteri; port ou L^e Erie, and the 
western terminoH of the Erie Canal ; and thus it com- 
niands the whole trade along the canal between the 
Great Lakes and New York. 

(5) It stands on the edge of the Penn^lvanian cool and iron 

field, and is onlj 22 miles from the enormous water- 
power of Niagara — from which the street cars and mills 
are already being worked. 
(3) It commands the cross trade between the densely-peopled 
areas of Ontario and New York State, and the railway 
traffic along the south baikk of the St! Lawrence. 

&. Of the other five Lake portB, Cleveland, Detroit, 
and Milwaukee ore much the largest 

(1) Cleveland, which exceeds Buffalo in population, has such 
a good harbour that it has attracted practically all the 
lake trade of eastern Ohio in coal, iron, and oil. 

(3) Detroit, which is aa large as Dublin or Bradford 
(280,000), commanda the "throi^h" lake traffic and 
the " north shore " railway traffic between Chicago and 
Ontario via the St Clair tunnel. Its importance aa a 
railway junction, and its easy access to the Michigan 
iron and timber, account for the large manufacture of 
railway stock. 

(3) Milwaukee, which is the same size as Detroit, has diKct 
water communication with the MisaiBsippi ; it com- 
mands the lumber, grain, cattle, and hop trades of 
■outheru Wiaconein ; and, in connection with the 
grain and hope, it has an immense brewing industry. 
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6. Toledo and Duluth are only m their mfancy, 
but Duluth at least must become a very important 
centre. 

(I) Toledo, which ia the size of Oldham or Croydon (180,000), 
atftiida where the maia line from Buffalo and Olevelanc] 
to Chicago and the West croasea the navigable eetuaiy 
of the Maumee River ; it has an oil induatrj of its 
own, and ia the natural outlet eastward for the grain 
and lamber of northern Indiana. 

(S) Dnlntb is at preeent not much larger than Dover or 
l>ondondeiTj, but it ia growing very rapidly ; it ia the 
farthest inland of all the porta, and thus has been made 
the terminiia of the Northern Pacific Railway (N.P.R.) ; 
it commands all the wheat and iron trade of ceatml 
tlinnesota, and a great deal of the through traffic along 
the N.P.R 

7. The Pacific haa only three commercial centres — 
the Gk>ldeB Gate, the estuary of the Columbia, and 
Puget Sound 

(1) San Francisco occupies a peninsula on the south, u. the 
sheltered ride of the Qolden OaCe, where it has a 
delightful climate and every facility for commerce 
except coal. All the raQways from north, east,and south 
must converge on the Qolden Oate to reach the Pacific. 
The harbour has immense wealth behind it in 
wheat, fruit, and wool, and to a less degree in precious 
metals ; it monopolisea the growing U.S.A. trade with 
China and Japan, and has a distinct " Chinese quarter." 
Its population is nearly oa large as that of Sheffield. 

(S) Puget Sound ia one of the finest natural harboura in th« 
world. Seattle, which is as large as Cork or North- 
ampton, controls the vast fishing industriea of the 
Sound, the wheat trade from the clay lands of eastern 
Washington, and the general trade eastward. 

Tacoma, which is aa la^e as Colchester or London- 
derry, controla the timber trade from the rainy hilla 
of western Washington. 
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(3) PorUand, which is rather larger than Seattle, stands at the 
confluence of the Columbia and the Willamette, where 
it is the eastern terminus of ocean navigation and the 
western terminns of the N.P.E, 

It controls the wheat trade down the Columbia 
valley from eastern Oregon, the through trade down the 
Willamette valley from San Francisco, and the timber 
trade of the Cascade Moantains, as well as the salmon 
and shipping industiies of the Columbia. 

The chief canning centre is Astoria, the nearest 
port to the tin mines of the Malay Peninsula. 



Lesson ST— Surftute and VsKstation 

1. The "relief" of the United States is esseotiallj 
typical of North America — a huge low plain shut in 
hy a low monntain system on the east, and by a high 
and massive mountain system on the west (c£ p. 9) ; 
but it has a few important variations from the " relief " 
of Canada. 

(1) The general slope of the plain is from north to south, not 

&om south to north ; this has the' advantage of being 
from a colder to a warmer latitude, and it naturally 
takes both river and rail traffic to the Oulf coast. 

(2) The country is entirely within really temperate latitudes, 

and extremes of climate must he dne to other causes 
than latitude. 

(3) It has its chief platean system in the west, not the east, 

which indirectly causes the chief water-parting to be 
deficient in glaciers ; and, therefore, the rivers vary 
greatly in volume. 

2. The vegetation, of course, varies with the soil 
and the climate; but the five great commercial products 
are grain, pasture, fibres, fruit, and timher. 

(I) The grain and pasture come mainly from the Misaiseippi 
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(S) The fibre* and fruit come maisljr from the eastern coast 

(3) The deep vallejB of the Pacific coast also prodoce very 
fine grain and fralt 

3. The gram variea, with the soil and the cEmate, 
from rye to rice ; bat vheat sod maize are mach the 
most important — the maize being the more abundant, 
but the wheat the more important for export. 

(1) The volcanic plateau of Oregon and Washington and the 
aUavial plain of Minnesota produce the best wheals but 
the largest amount comee from Dakota, Ohio, and Indiana. 
Dulnth and llilwankee are the natuTal outlet foi 
the Minnesota and Dakota grain, and Chicago and 
Toledo for that of Indiana and Ohio ; but a ver^ 
lai^ quanti^ goea by rail to New York, even from 
Dakola — to save trana-ahipment. 
(£) Maize, the only indigenous grain of the New World, and 
the most important for the n.S.A. borne market, 
reqnirea more heat and more moistnre than wheat ; 
and, therefore, it ia grown mainly on river "bottoms" 
south of the wheat area. 

The most productive areas are the south of Iowa 
between Hk Missouri and the Mississippi, the " pen- 
insnla" of Illinois between the Ohio and the 
Mississippi, and the whole State of Missouri, in which 
the thKe rivers meet ; bat it is also grown in the 
"peninsula" of Nebraska and Kansas that is shut in 
by the Flatte, the Missouri, and the Arkansas. 

It is convenient access to these enormous stocks of 

maize that has made Chicago and Cincinnati the two 

largest " ht^ " markets in the world. 

(3) Oats for horses and barley for brewing are largely grown 

in the deneely-peopled States along the Oreat Lakes ; 

very fine barley is also grown in Califumia, and rice 

is grown iu the Louisiana swamp, though it is gradually 

being displaced by sugar-cane. 

Jf.B. — The two barley districts alwi grow large quantities of voiy 

excellent haps, of which there is even en eiinrt to England. 
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4. The great pasture area is the tract of rolling 
grass-lands west of the Mississippi, which stretch from 
Iowa to Texas and irom New Mexico to Missonii 
It already supports 40,000,000 cattle, and could 
support twice aa many. 

(1) A large number of cattle are also Taised round Lake 
Micfaigan— in Ohio, Indiana, lUinoiH, and WiBconun. 

(S) Besides these cattle, a veiy large number of abeep are 
taiaed in the more raountainoua State* farther went, 
from Montana to New Mexico and from Wyoming to 
On^n ; and tlie finest wool on the continent comes 
from Uie Oregon and Califomian sheep-farma. 

(S) Hie great local marketa are Kansas City, Dallas, and 
Omaha, which sprang into importance U soon as rail- 
ways f^m the east reached them. 

5. The chief fibres are cotton, tobacco, and fiaz. 

(1) The fiaz, which ia the haidiest and the least important, 

comes mainly from Minnesota. 

(2) The cotton, which is the least hardy and the moat 

important, comes mainly from Texas, Oeoi^ia, Mis- 
ussippi, Alabama, and Sontli Carolina. Of. p. SO. 

(3) The tobacco comes mainly from Kentucky, Virginia, and 

their southward neigbboai«, Tennessee and North 
Carolina. 

6. The chief fruits are apples, oranges, and grapes. 
(1) The best applea come from New York, Delaware, and 

PennsyWania. Of. p. 49. 
(S) The oranges come almost entirely from Florida. 
(3) The best grapes come from California, where they are 

converted largely into wine, raisins, and brandy. 



7. The timber comes mainlj from the north-east 
and north-west comers of the country, where there is 
the heaviest fall of rain and snow ; but large quantities 
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coma from the Michigan and Florida peninaulas, which 
naturally have a very moist atmosphere. 

(1) The cbief timber States Etre Maine, Michigan, and 

WaahingtoD. 
(S) The chief timber ceotres are Saginaw and Bay Citj, both 

on the Michigan peninsula. 
(3) Florida producer the so-called " cedar " or juniper, which 
is shipped from Pensacola and Jacksonville to the 
various pencil-making centies of Europe. 



Lesson 38— Minerals 

1, The mineral wealth is very great and well dis- 
tributed, and includes all the most useful minerals 
except tin. CC p. 32. 

(1) The country produces more gold, more copper, and mora 

qoicksilver than any other country in the world. 

(2) Roughly, it may be said, fuels are produced in the east, 

precious metals in the west, and tba ordinary com- 
mercial metals in the middle. 

(3) Some deposits of tin are said to have lately been dis- 

eovered along the Colorado River in Texas. 

2. There are two fields of real coal, the All^hany 
and the Central, of which the former is much the 
larger and the more valuable. 

(1) The Alleghany coals are of three kinds : anthracite to 

the east of the mountains, bituminous to the west, and 
semi-bituminous between the other two. 

(2) The anthracite lies along the banks of three rivers : 

along the Susquehanna between Scranton and Wilkes- 
barre, along the Lehigh round Manch Chunk, and along 
the Schuylkill round Pottsviile ; and, as both the 
Lehigh and the Schuylkill are tributaries of the DeW 
ware, the coal has easy access to Philadelphia. Ct 
p. S3. 
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(3) The (emi-bitumiiions coal is most abundant along the 
Potomac at Camberland, bnt the field is not a 
large one. 

(4] The bituminone coal is found along tlie whole lengtJi of 
tbe western slope of the Alleghany Mountains, &om 
Pittsburg to Birmingham, and is evetywhere on or 
quite near to navigable wat«r. Tbe richest deposits 
are along tbe Ohio and the Uonongabela, especiallj 
round Pittsburg, Wheeling and Connellsville ; bnt the 
Alabama deposits are proving much richer than was 
expected. 

(b) The central field is much smaller and less valuable, but 
is very useful to Chicago and St Louis. Its centra is 
at Terre Haute, where the railway from Indianapolis to 
St Louis crosses the Wabash River. 

3. Besides this large eupply of coal, there are also 
most valuable supplies of oO and natural gas, both of 
which are so clean and so cheap that tiiej are taking 
the place of coal, especially in iron and glass works, 
throughout the entire west of Pennsylvania and a 
large proportion of Ohio. 

(1) The gas is most abundant round Pittsburg. 

(S) The oil, which is of an exceedingly good quality, is most 
abundant in the valley of the Alleghany Biver and 
along Lake Erie, espedally round Bradford, Cleveland, 
and Oil City. It is conveyed ia pipes for hundreds of 
mile^ e.g. to Philadelphia. 

4. There ia abundance of good iron. ore in both the 
great coal areas, but the richest deposits are along 
Lake Superior. 

(1) The Mich^an centre is Port Marquette. Cf. p. S3. 

(2) Tbe Alleghany centres are along the Ohio between 

Ironton and Marietta, and in the upper basin of the 
Alabama round Birmingham. 

(3) Aj almost the whole Alleghany region is rich in good 

limestone, "flux" can be got easily everywhere. 

Gooqlc 
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5. The precious metals come almost entirely from 
the Cordilleran system. 

(1) The gold output was valued in 1S97 at £10,000,000. 

Colarado and California produced about £8,000,000 
- each in the year, and Montana, Sonth Dakota, Idaho, 
and Arizona produced another £3,000,000 between 
them. Bj far the richest mines are at Cripple Greek, 
in the Fueblon comer of Colorada 

(2) The silver output was valued in 1S97 at £7,000,000 ; 

the chief producers were Colorado and Montana, and 
the special centres in each were Leadville and Butte 
Citj. 
N.B. — Leadville, as its name implies, produces lead m well as 

nlTsr 1 and Butte Cit; practically slmrea with the Calumet district of 

Michigan ths huge copper trade of tha States. 



Lesson 30— Towns and industries 0) 

1. As in Canada, the importance of the towns 
cannot always be fairly gauged from their population, 

(1) Verj important sites have not yet become populous. 

(2) The export of raw mat«rialB is more important in most 

places than domestic manufactures. 

(3) Consequentlj, the coaata are relatively more important at 

present than the coal-fieldB, and harbours have matured 
more quickly than manufacturing centres. 

2. The last census showed that there were 70 
tpwns with a population of over 50,000. 

(1) Of these, 3S had a population of more than 100,000, 

I.e. were larger than Southampton or Cork ; and of 
the 38, 19 had more than 200,000, i.e. were larger than 
Portsmouth or Leicester, 

(2) Of the 19, 6 hod more than 500,000, i.e. were larger 

than Leeds ; and of the 6, 3 had more than 1,200,000, 
i.e. were more than twice the size of Manchester. 
(3} The growth of population in many places since the 
previous census (1890) has been very rapid ; for 
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inBt&nce, Chicago has risen from 1,100,000 to 1,700,000, 
And EanB&B Citj £rom 132,000 to 104,000. 

3. or the 19 oitiee that have more than 200,000 
inhabitants, as many as H are harboiira. Ot p. 62. 

(1) New York, Chicago, And Philadelphia vaiy from three 
tiraeB down t« twice the size of Manchester. 

(S) BrookljD, the chief suburh of New York, is more than 
twice the size of Leeds. 



(3) St. Louis and Boston are considerably larger, and 

Baltimore is rather smaller, than Birmingham. 

(4) Cleveland, Buffalo, and San Francisco are all lai^r 

than SdinbUTgh or Bristol. 

(5) New Orleans, Detroit, and Milwaukee are rather lai^r 

than Bradford or West Ham. 

(6) Newark and Jersey City, the largest of the three harbours, 

have nearly all the advantages of New York, and the 
additional advantage of being on the landward aide of 
the harbour, and thus having direct rail inland. Jersey 
City is the terminus of the great trans-continental lines ; 
and both places manufactare luxuries for New York, 
specially jewelry and patent leather. 

N.B, — Contrast tha comparative ioainiificance of the political 
capitals of most of the States, thongh their central positions may 
eventually make them important railnay juuctiona. Cf; Lesson 31. 

4. IhB five cities which are not recognised harbouis 
are Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Washington, Louisville, and 
Minneapolis ; and, as a matter of fact, all five are on 
navigable water. 

(1) Cincinnati stands on the north bonk of the Ohio, at the 
north -east comer of the great maize area of the 
Mississippi basin. This position made it an important 
place in the days when the Ohio separated the "slave" 
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States of the eouth from the " free " States of the north, 
and in later timea mode it a uataral food centre for the 
mining area of the upper Ohio — the specialitf in a 
maize and oak diBtrict bdng natnrally pork. Cf, p. 81. 

(2) Pitteburg stands at the confluence of two navigable rirers 

in the centre of a cool, iron, oil, gas, and limcBtone 
district ; and thus it has become a verj important 
industrial centre, with the largest iron, steel, and glass 
induatriee ia America- — eioellent glass -sand being 
found in the upper valley of the Ohia 

(3) Wasliington, on the contrary, has entirely neglected its 

get^raphical and commercial advantages, and owes its 
population to its political importance as the capital of 
the republic. It is a beautiful city on the broad 
Potomac River, exactly 77° west of Greenwich. The 
"CapitoV' '"^ which CongTess meets, is one of the 
finest buildings of its kind in the world. 

(4) Louisville, which is the same size as Oldham or 

Dundee, stands where the Ohio rapids cause a diversion 
of trafflc, except when the river is in flood ; and the 
fertility of the Kentucky "blue limestone" has given 
it the trade of a magnificent pasture and fibre district, 
the special products being boraes and tobacco. The 
town also shares in the glass-trade of New Albany. 

(5) MinneapoltB and St. Paul now form, industrially, a single 

centre. They stand 8 miles apart just below the SL 
Anthony Falls on the Mississippi, at eqnal distances 
from the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Hudson Bay, and 
the Gulf of Mexico ; and thus they have become a 
great transport centre. 

They are so near to the Qreat Lakes that their 
railway rates have to compete with the rates by water, 
and there is the further competition of three railways 
from Sb Paul to Duluth ; and, as they are in the 
centre of the richest wheat area in the States, they 
have become one of the moat important grain and Hour 
markets in the world. 

Minneapolis has the advantage of being the nearer to 
the Falls, which supply the mechanical power for the 
mills, and which are the actual head of navigation ; St. 
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Paul has the advimtage of having tLe deeper water, m 
the Minnesota tributarj joins the Missiasippi below 
Minneapolis, and of being on the Dnlnth aide of the river. 

Lesson SO— Towns and industries (S) 

1. Of the nineteen cities with a. population of from 
100,000 to 200,000, six (including St. Paul, cf. § 5 above) 
have over 160,000. 

(1) Providence, a safe harbour, is about as lai^ as Oldham 
or Dundee. It was origioally a place of refine for 
penons who were peraeented bj the Puritans ; but its 
poffition, where the coast railway from New York to 
Boston croBsea the top of Narragansett Bay, has made 
it a verj important manu&ctmiiig centre. It special- 
ises in the two great necessaries— cotton and woollen 
goods, and in jewelrj. 
(3) Indianapolis standi on the edge of the central coal-field, 
in the middle of half-a-dozen extremely important 
towns — Ohic&go, St Lotiis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
PitUbnig, and Loaisville. It is a junction for at least 
16 main lines of rail 

(3) Kansas Cit; stands in the west of the great maize area 

and the east of the great cattle area of the country. 
It is a ver; important raUway junction, and the down- 
hill grade enables very heavy trains to be run to the 
Gnlf ports. The climate is very healthy, the death- 
rate being only ll'GO per 1000 ; and the dry air and the 
abundance of grain make it one of the greatest e^ 
markets in the world, with a production of about 
twenty-one and a half miliion doaen per year. 
N.B. — Of course, it ought to hare excellent navigation up and down 
the Hissouri, but it staDils just where the Kansas and tns Missouri 
drop on to the "bottom" landB, and where, therefore, they deposit 
so much iDud that almost do uae is made of the waterway. 

(4) Rochester owes its importance to the Qenesee Falls, 

which drive huge flour-mills, and to its (acilitieo for 
exporting the flour either via the Erie Canal or via 
Lake Ontario, from which it is only 7 miles distant 
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2. Five cities (including Toledo, cf, p. 69) have 
populations varying from 140,000 down to 120,000. 

{1) Denver stancls wbere several mlwajs converge to cross 
the Rockies, bj the South Platte valley, to the great 
silver district of Leadville. 

(3) Alleghany, which is only as large as Norwich or Derby, 
is a twin town with Pittsburg, and has direct com- 
munication by river and canal with Lake Erie ; it is by 
this route that the Michigan iron ore reaches Pittsburg. 

(3) Colnmbus, the political capital of Ohio, is in the very 

centre of the State, and has thus become an important 
railway junction. 

(4) Worcester, on the crest of the watershed which supplies 

eastern Massachusetts with mechanical power, is on the 
main line west from Boston, and makes machineiy for 
the large textUe industrieis of the State. 



Lesson 31— Towns and Industries <3) 

1. Nine towns have populations of rather more 
or rather less than 103,000. 

(1) Sytacnse stands on the main line from Boston to Buffalo, 

in the rich salt area round the junction of the Erie and 
Oswego canals. 

(2) New Haven is a harbour on Long Island Sound which is 

completely overshadowed by the proiiraity of New 
York ; it has very large oyster-beda, and manufactures 
metal goods. It is tbe seat of Yale University. 

(3) Paterson, which is pnctically an inland suburb of New 

York, specialises in silk goods. 

(4) Fall Biver, like Lowell, is one of the great cotton centres 

which have made Massachusetts the first textile State 
in the Union. Its climate is much more favourable 
for textiles than that of the inland towns. 
(6) St Joseph is on important grain centre on tbe Missouri, 
with a very large wholesale trade. 
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(6) Omaha standi where the direct line from Chicago to 

Son Francisco croswB the Hiesouri, and bc^ns to climb 
the Platte vallej ; it has very large engine workf^ the 
river ia navigable, and the maize landa round support 
B large " hog " trade. It ia also a great cattle market. 

(7) Lot Angelea ia the largest town in the Booth of Calitornia, 

and haa a bus; frait market 

(6) Memphis ia a river-port which shipe the cotton and 
tobacco of western Tennessee to New Orleans; and 
the construction of the new bridge across the Uissis- 
sippi has attracted all the southern trans-continental 
nulway traffic, to the prejudice of towns like St Louis. 
It stands, like Yicksbnig, on a blutf, which offers 
special facilities for bridging the river. 

(9) Scronton is an important etation where the main line 
from New York to Buffalo enters the anthracite coal- 
field of the Susquehanna vsJley. 

2, Eight towns (iacluding Portland, cf. p. 64) have 
populationa of rather more or rather less than 90,000. 

(1) Lowell ia the most important of several towns — including 

Manchester, Nashua, and Concord — which use the 
enormous water-power of the Uerrimac in manufactur- 
ing cotton. 

(2) Albany, the political capital of New York State, stands 

where the main line from Boston to Buffalo crosses the 
Hudaon River just below the head of navigation ; and 
the confluence of tbe Mohawk and the Hudson gives 
special facilities for rail and canal to Montreal and 
Bu&la 

(3) Cambridge is simply a sabarb of Boston, aiid contains 

the great university of Harvard. 

(4) Atlanta, the political capital of Geoigia, like its neigh- 

boui Augusta, uses the water-power of the Blue Bidge 
in manufacturing the local cotton ; and its height 
makes it much more healthy than the other towns of 
Geoigia. It stands where several railways converge to 
pass round tbe end of the Appalachian Mountains. 
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(&) Qmnd Eapids etands on the western edge of the magnid' 
cent forests and rich ealt-beda of the Michigan penineuta, 
just where the railway from the great ueat-pocking 
metropolis of Chicago crosseH the Grand Biver. It 
sends timber to Chicago, and has a huge furniture 
industry of ita own. 

(6) Dayton is an important junction where the main line 

west crosaea the Miami River. It shores in the special 
trades of Cincinnati, and uses the hard-wood of Ohio 
in the manufacture of agricultural implements. The 
oak forests also supply splendid feeding- ground for 
immense herds of awiiie. Cf. p. 76. 

(7) Bichmond, the political capital of Virginia, is the most 

convenient centre for the three great "tobacco valleys" 
of the James, the Roanoke, and the Rappahannock, 
and has very large tohacco factories. It is at the head 
of tidal water ou the James Biver. 



3. Ten towns {including Seattle, cf. p. 69) have 
populations of rather more or rather leas than 75,000. 

(1) Nashville, the political capital of Tennessee, stands in the 
centre of the State ou the Cambridge River, between 
the mineral wealth of the upper Tennessee plateau and 
the agricultural wealth (tobacco and cotton) of the 
Uississippi lowlands. 

(S) Hartford is the political capital of Connecticut, and 
stands at the head of steamboat navigation, 

(3) Wilmington is an important sbip-huilding centre on the 

Delaware estuary, where it has easy access to splendid 
coal and iron ; and it has the largest guDpowder works 
in America. 

(4) Beading is on the edge of the anthracite coal-fteld in the 

Schuylkill valley. 

(5) Camden is an important railway centre on the Delaware 

estuary just opposite Philadelphia, and commands the 
huge fruit and vegetable trade of the " market-garden 
of New Jersey" across the estuary to the dense 
population in and round Philadelphia, 
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(6) TrentoD, wliicb stands on the isthmus at the head of the 

estnaiy, is the natural political capital of the State, and 
eommanda a similar fniit and vegetable trade to New 
York. It also has a very large brick and pottery in- 
dustry of its own in connection with the rich claj-beds 
of New Jersey, 

(7) Bridgeport is a harbour on hong Island Sound near the 

mouth of the river on which the famous Waterbury 
watch factories stand. 

(8) Lynn ia practically a suburb of Boston, and has a very 

lai^ boot and shoe induBtry, 

(9) Oakland is the residential'^ quarter of the rich San 

Francisco merchants. 

4. Foarteen other towns (including Charleston and 
Savannah, cf. p. 65) have over 60,000. 

(1} Most of them, e^. Lawrence, New Bedford, Hoboken, and 

Manchester, are in the great north-eastern textile area. 

(5) Others are engaged in the hardware trades of the same 

north-eastern area, e.g. Springfield {U.S.A. Armoury) 
and TJtica. 

(3) Des Moines, Evanaville, and Peoria are important grain 

centres, Peoria being also a busy railway junction. 

(4) Troy is at the head of navigation on the Hudson, and 

thus has been made the eastern terminus of the Erie 
Canal It also utilises the &11h in various industriea, 
including hardware. 

(6) Salt Lake City, besides having historic interest, is an im- 

portant railway centre. 
(6) Lincoln is the chief railway centre in the grain area of 
south-eastern Nebraska. 

6. Dallas, San Antonio, Chattanooga and Little 
Bock have between 25,000 and 30,000 inhabitants. 

(1) Dallas is a grain, and San Antonio is a railway, centre 

in Texas. 

(2) Little Bock is the political and commercial capital of 

Ajrkaneas. Being in the middle of a cattle and cotton 
district, it makes very large quantities of oil-cake, 
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(3) Chatta&oi^ is in the Alabama iron diatrict. 
tr.B. — An inland town vhicli has no navigable 



6. Key West, Burlington, and Itutland have 
between 10,000 and 20,000 inhabitanta. 

(1) Eef West la a coral island, and shipa epoDges, orangea, 

and timber. 
{2) Bnrlii^toa is the best harbour on Lake Cbamplain, and 

has a Inniber trade. 
(3) Rutland la the site of the great marble quarries of 

Vermont, . 
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MEXICO 

Uaxico, abont IS* N. ( = Bomln;). 

l.**son S3— Surroundings and Surface 

1. Mexico has a land frontier on the north and 
the Bouth ; but the southern frontier, owing to ita 
shortness and its position, has practically no effect on 
either commerce or climate. The country may there- 
fore be said to have sea on every side except the 
north. 

(1) The coast is very long in proportion to the area, bnt not 

much broken. 

(2) At the two extremes — the Mnth-east and the north-west 

— it ends in the peninsnlas of Yucatan and Lower 
California, enclosing the gulls of Campeachy and 
California. 

(3) The land frontier is only 125 miles in the south, but four 

times HH much in the north. 

2. There are several marked differences between 
the two coasts. 

(1) The west coast ia more than twice aa long as tha east, 

and half of it is ontside tlie Tropica. 
(8) The west coast is high and rockf, with one or two reall; 

fine bajB ; the east is low and fringed with sand-bank^ 

and haa not a single natural harbour. 
(3) The west coast is exposed and comparative!; healthy, 

while the east is shut in and awfullj unhealthy. 

3. The chief ports on the east coast are Vera Cruz 
and Tampico, both of which have been provided with 
artificial harbours. 

(1) Vera Cruz stands in the centre of the Oalf coast, and 
haa behind it the densest population of the country, 
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including the cities of Mexico and PuebU ; but its 
climate is so bad that its popiUation is less than 26,000. 
In fact, it is simply a filthy, fever-haunted gateway to 
the platean; and the same is true of nearly all the 
harbours. 

(2) Tampico ia in a rich ^ricultunl district with very 

valuable minerals behiud i^ and — for Meiico — it hot 
easy communication inland by nil to St Luis Poteei, 
the great laUway junction on the eastern edge of the 
plateau. It is becoming more important than Vera 
Crui. 

Ueiico Moend* mora thui 

(3) On the Yucatan peninsula there are the two roadsteads 

of Campeochy and ProgreBao, both connected by rail 
with the great heneqnen district of Merida. 

4. The chief harbours on the west coast aie Aca- 
pulco and Mazatlan. 

(1) Acapulco is a fine natural harbour exactly on the 
meridiim of 100° W. ; and, as it is much less shut in 
than Vera Cmz, it has & much better climate. Its com- 
mercial importance is greatly injured by the eitremely 
difficult communication inland. 

(S) Mazatlan owes its importance partly to the fertility of 
the lowlands behind and to the north of it, partly to 
its position at the entrance to the Gulf of California, 
and partly to the mineral wealth of Sinaloa. 

(3} San Bias and Manzanilla, by being connected with 
Meiico by rail, have become termini of tians-continental 
routes 1 and Guaymas has easy access by rail into the 
United States, the junction with the Southern Pacific 
Railway being at Benson. 

6. The mass of Mexico is a high triangular plateau 

shut in by a low strip of narrow plain along each coast. 

(1) The plain along each coast is divided from the platean 

n the west being the Sierra 
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(2) The plateau aiuka and btoadenH from the great peaks of 

Popocatepetl and Oriiaba down to the valley of the 
Bio Grande. 

(3) The longest riren must therefore flow northwaid% and 

Till probably emptj into lake^ fresh or salt. 

(4) South of the highest peaks lies the lowest depression, the 

latbmos of Tehuantepec. 

(5) The peninsula of Lower Oaliromia is a barren " Merra," 

and that of Yncatan is a foteat«lad plateau. 

6. The climate varies, with the height, from tropical 
heat to perpetual snow, and, with distance from the 
sea, between extremes of damp and drought 

(1) A largo portion of the country ii in the Tropics, but its 
great average height materially modifies the heat 

(5) Ah the monntains run parallel to the coasta, they prevent 

wet winds from penetrating inland ; and the dry 
climate ia very healthy, counteracting even the filthy 
habits of the people, bnt it necessitates irrigation for 
aDcceesful agriculture. 

(3) The low level, the great heat, and the heavy runlall 

make the coast strip very fertile, but terribly unhealthy ; 
and, therefore, nearly the whole population lives on 
the plateau. 

(4) In the north the distance of the interior from the sea, 

the pteaence of mountains parallel to the coasts, and 
the absence of mountains along the U.S.A. border 
cause great drought and extremes of climate similar 
to those of Arizona and New Mexico. 
(G) The heat and the height cause such rapid evaporation 
that the tempoiary lakes of the rainy leaaon ate aoon 
converted into salt marshes. 

(6) The intense heat of the Great Basin of California, like that 

of the Tibet Basin, causes a monsoon wind in aummer ; 
and, therefore, there are only two seasona — wet and dry. 

(7) The Uexicans tbemselveB call the low unhealthy area 

(MTT-ot calittUet, the general plateau tierrat taivplada, 
and the region about 8000 feet tiartu friti — t.e. "hot," 
" temperate," and " cool " lands. 
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1. The v^etfttion, of course, varies vith tlie 
climate and the soil — the latter being largely volcanic, 
and therefore very fertile. 

(1) The " hot landa " are covered with forests — of mahogany, 

li^MTood, rosewood, ebonj, etc, and produce all sorts o( 
tropical v^etatioo. 

(2) The " temperate lands " are covered with Tarious species 

of cactus, on some of which the cochineal insect feed«, 
and produce maize, beans, and agave, for die dense 
population on them. 
S,B. — Maize zud beaiu aro the chief food, and igsTe maksa 
"polqae," the national drink. 

(3) The " cool lands " produce wheat and bailey, and have 

splendid natural pasturee for cattle, 

2. The tropical vegetation includes coffee, cotton, 
cacao, vanilla, sugar, bananas, tobacco, rubber, jalap, 
and henequen, C£ Lessons 37 and 38. 

(1) The coffee and bananas are grown on the forest-dad 

seaward slopes of the mountains, the cacao and vanilla 
on the sheltered strips of volcanic plain, and the sngar 
and tobacco on the parts of the exposed coastal lowlands 
that are rich in lime, t^. the Vera Cruz district. 

(2) The henequen and cotton are grown round the Qulf of 

Campeachy, the former in Yucatan and the latter where 
the water-power for manufacturing is greatest — behind 
Vera Cruz. The most important for export is the 
henequen, which is both cheaper and stronger than 
jute. 

(3) The rubber grows best on the isthmus of Tehuantepec, 

and the jalap on the mountains round Xalapa — from 
which place, indeed, the drug takes its name. 

3. The mineral wealth is very great, especially in 
silver, along with which lead is found The other 
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moat important products Kie gold, sulphur, iron, and 
coaL 

(1) The ailTer la foimd m two main areaa. One U along 

the Oentral tUilwaj from Zacatecaa to Mexico, especi- 
allj between Zocatecaa and Gnanajoato ; and the other 
ia in the vallej of the Peaqnerto, eapeciaUy near 
Uonteraf. 

(2) The largest amoont of gold ia abo found — along with 

very pure copper — round QnaDajuato. 

(3) The coal ia found on both the northern edges of the 

plalean — in the east where the International Railway 
to San Antonio, U.S.A., croaaes the Sahinaa River, and 
in the west behind the harbour of Guaymaa in the vaUey 
of the Rio Yaqni It is of poor quality, bnt ia veiy 
useful to the nilwaya — on which ao mnch depends 
in the absence of nav^ble rivers. 

(4) The iron, which is of superb quality, ia found in 

enoTmooB quantities on the alopea of the Sierra Madre, 
especially round Duranga 
(D) The sulphur ia found perfectly pure in the crater of 
Mount Popocatepetl, and the export of it ia a special 
industry in Puebla. 

4. There are siX' towns with a population of over 
50,000. 

(1) Mexico, with 845,000, is the aame size as Belfast. It 

atanda on Lake Tezcuco, a' mile and a half above the 
sea, half way between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
coasts. It ia the political capital and the great railway 
centre of the country. 

(2) Guadalajara and Puebla have respectively just over and 

juBt under 100,000 inhabitsnta, i,e. they are the siie 
of Halifax and Hndderslield. Beaidea Ita anlphur 
industry, Puebla collects the maize and agave of the 
rich volcanic valley up which the railway from Vera 
Cruz to Meiico (via Puebla) rana. 

Guadalajara standa on the continuation of the same 
line to San Bias, just where the Santiago River begins 
to descend from the plateau. 
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(3) S, LuiB Potoai, Monterey, and Leon have-populatioM 

of about 00,000, t.«. the same aa Wigan. 8. Lnia is 
the jonction for traffic from the plateau to Tampico ; 
and Leon, amongst the rich pastures of the central 
plateau, has a very hage leather industry. 

(4) Onanajiiato, Pachuca, and Morelia — the two former 

being silver towns, and the last a great sugar-growmg 
centre — have populationa of about 40,000. 

(5) Aguas Calientes (" Hot Springs "), Oaxaca (" Acacia-clear- 

ing "X and Merida, the centre of the great henequen 
district of Yucatan, have about 85,000, Queretaro, 
the centre of the famous " opal " industiy, and 
Zacatecaa, another " silver " town, have also over 
80,000. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA 

lS*-r N. (sfiombky to Cipt Ounoriu), 

■-•••on 84— Osneral Qsosraphy 

1. The five Republics of Central America are 
mongrel caricatures of the United States ; aud their 
land is subject to all tiie vas^ terrible, and unreliable 
phenomena characteristic of mountainouB areas near 
toDpical seas — -e^. eariihquakes, volcanic eruptions, 
sudden thnnder-stonns, etc. 

(1) Liko the rimilsrly placed Bepnblics of Soath America, 
therefore, tbe^ afford some valiiable object-l««wiu in 
political geographj. 

(S) The political disqiiiet of their peoples is simply tike 

counterpart of the phyaical diBqaiet of their land. 

N.B. — Bevoluljoiu u« almut u comman u earthquskes. 

(3) Eaithqnakei are caused by a change in the weight of the 
earth's crual^ and this itself is caused mainlj bj the 
removal of masses of soil from mountain tope to the 
ocean floor. 

— Cautrsst the 

u temperate latitndea, eg. Rusaia or Cans 

2. The coast line is ver^ long in comparison with 
the surface, and the eastern portion diOera considerably 
from the western. 

(1) The irestem is a more or leas straight strip of steep cliflS) 

with deep ocean water immediately off it and with a 
range of monntBins immediately behind it 

(2) The eastern is divided between the long Baj of Honduras 

and the low " Mosqnito " swamps, and opens on a verv 
■hallow portion of an inland sea. 
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(3) The best harboura are, therefore, on the Foeiflc ; but 
those which lace the West Indies and Enrope, have at 
present most trade. 

3. The surface U generally a rough high plateau, 
bordered along the Pacific coast by parallel ranges of 
mountains and along the Gulf of Mexico by a broad 
low swampy plain, 

(1) MB,nj of the mountains are volcanic, which accounts for 

their rapid " weathering," and thus for the richness of 
the lowland soil ; and some of them reach a height of 
13,000 feet, i.e. four times the height of Scavrfell or 
Ben Lomond. 

(2) Their height, their direction, and their nearness to the 

sea cause a verj heavj rainlall, which materially 
hastens the "weatiiering" and removes the " weathered" 
soil ; and, therefore, the rivers, though not long, have 
a great and constant volume. The longest is the San 
Joan, which is about half as long as the Thames. 

(3) The deep depression across the south of Nicaragna ha« 

accumulated enough water to form the large but 
shallow lakes of Nicar^ua (116 miles long hj 46 miles 
broad) and Managua [86 hj 20). 

4. The intense -heat and heavy rainfall make the 
climate very unhealthy except on the higher levels, 
but it also makes the rich volcanic soil produce most 
luxuriant v^etation. Cf. Lessons 37 and 38. 

(1) Forests of valuable cabinet and dye woods — such as 

mshi^any, rosewood, logwood, and fustjc — cover almost 
the whole area, and ara mainly responsible for the 
appalling superabundance of offensive insecta. Cf. 
the name " Minqinto " caad. 

(2) The forest-dad seaward slopes of the lower ranges form 

an eiceUent site for coffee trees. Costa Rica is even 
called " the Coffee Republic" 

(3) The low coast plains offer an equally good site for sugar- 

cane, and the sheltered volcanic valleys for cacao. 
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(4) The high wettoni pUteao rappliea niRgniSceat pasture 

for cattle, which accfunta for the large export of cattle 
mad hides and for the local leather indastriea. 

(5) Bananas and maize are grown nearly ererfwhere ; good 

tobacco comM from the eaatem lowlanda of Honduras, 
(md the beat indigo in the world from the lowlands of 
San Salvador. 

6. The mineral wealth is probably very great, and 
is known to include silver, gold, and zinc ; but it is 
quite undeveloped. 

The mine* nearest to navigable water, and therefore the 
moat worked hitherto, are the gold mines of the 
Moaqoito Beaerve, juat behind BlewGelda ; but the 
richest Mem t« be the ailver minea of Honduraa. 



Lsason 8B~lndlv]duai Statss 

1. British Honduras is essentially typical of 
Central America. It has a low swampy plain along 
the sea and forest-clod mountains inland. 

(1) The coast ia fringed with coral " keja," amongst which 
, tnrtlea are ver; abundant 

(2) There are eevenil navigable river*, two of which, the 

Hondo and the Sarstoon, form convenient political 
frontiers on the north and the south. The most 
important river ia the Belize, on the estuarj of which 
stands the little town of Belize ( = Dartmouth or 
Morecambe), the political and commercial centre of 
the colon J. 

(3) The foresta aupplj mainl; logwood and maho^iny, the 

timber heiog cut in the dry season and floated down 
the rivers in the vet aeasona ; and the export depends 
on the height of the flood. 
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(ft) The lowlands produce henequen, Bugor, and verj large 
quantitieB of frait, especiaJlf bananas and pineapples. 

2. Quatemala is maiiily one high plateau, and 
therefore has a comparatively healthy climate ; it 
has access to both aeas — the Pacific coast being much 
the larger, but the general slope of the country being 
towards the Gulf coast. 

(1) On the Pacific, the road^teada of San Job£ and Cbamperico 
hoTe rulwaf communication reapectirely with New 
Ooatemola and Queaaltenango ; and the Gulf porta of 
St Thomaa and Livingston hare eaa^ access up the 
Moti^a valley to New Guatemala, though the pro- 
jected railway has not been built yet 

(S) The forcBt-clad slopes of the mountains, besides being 
very beautiful, produce very large quantities of coffee ; 
and cacao, india - rubber, and bananas are being 
developed, but are practically waiting for transport 

(3) New Quatemala is sufficiently high and sufficiently 
sheltered from the wet Trade winds to be healthy, and 
has thus become the largest town in Central America — 
with a population of about 70,000 (= Reading). 

N.B. — Old Oastemala was just at the fbot of two Tolcano«a, bnt 
was deatrayed so often that the capital had to ba moved out on to tha 

3. San Salvador consists of a very narrow coast 
plain backed by a rough volcanic plateau, which runs 
inland for about 50 miles, the sea-front being about 
160. 

(1) This coaat plain, especially round Libertad, grows the 

famous " Balsam of Fern." 

(2) As the high mountains behind the plateau completely 

shut out the wet Trade winds, the climate is perfectly 
healthy inland and not very unhealthy even on the 
coast. Consequently, the population is denser than 
in any other State of Central America. 

(3) There are three ports — Acqjutla, Libertad, and La Union, 

and three corresponding inland towns — SanU Ant^ San 
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Salvador, and San Miguel. Both Aeiyutla and Libertad 
are coaaected hj rail with Son Salvador, the poLtical 
and commeicial capital, and Acajutla is also connected 
with the coffee centre of Santa Ana ; I^ TTnion, tiie 
beat haibont of the three, is to be connected with San 
Miguel. 
2f.3. — Sbu Salvador, which has now a popnlatian about equal t« 

that of Hereford, was shaken to piecea bo often that its aite waa 

changed, but the new site U no better. 

4. HooduraB, like San Salvador, is a rough plateau. 
It slopes down to the north from a natural boundajy 
of mountains along the Nicaraguan frontier, but it has 
a strip of coast along the Gulf of Fonseca. 

(1) It has three harbonra — Omoa, Tmzillo, and Amapala. 
OmoB ia the onlj one with anj railway coramnnication 
^thongh it hsB only S7 milea (to Saa Pedro Sula) ; 
Truiillo does the most trade at preeent, and Amapala 
ie the beet natural harbour. 

(S) There are magnificent cattle paatnrea on the uplands, 
foreaU of mahogany and rubber along the Tmxillo 
cotut, and tobacco plantationa west of Cape Qraciea k 

(3) The mineral wealth is conaiderable, and includes rich 

depoeila of silver between T^ocigalpa and Amapala, 

but it ia waiting for transport 

ff.B. — The capital ha« been moved from the cattle oentrs of 

Comayagua to the mining centre of Tegucigalpa, which has now about 

12,000 inhabitanla. 

5. Nicaragua is the laigest of the Central American 
States, and has a larger coast, a more varied surface, 
and greater natural wealth than any of the others ; hut 
its advantages have hitherto been neutralised by its 
political disquiet. 

(1) The Qulf coast i« lined with salt lagoons, auch as the 
Pearl and the BlewSelds, which are of very little use ; 
but the San Juan river provides a good harbour in 
Greytown, with deep water immediately off the ahora. 
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On the west the Gulf of Fonaeca and the Bay of Salinas 
are natural barboura, but are so far from populous 
centres that most of the traffic is done by Corinto, 
which has commnnication by rail up to Lake Nicaragua, 
N.B. — The development of Brito depends on the Nicaragnan Ship 
Canat, ivbich is not likely now to be constmcted. Cr. p. 2. 

(8) The surface presents the usual Cordilleraii backbone and 
rough plateau flanked by low coast plains, but the 
plains are unusually broad. Eaat of the monntaina 
the land alopea gradually down into the low alluvial 
plain which mergea in the Mosquito swamps ; west of 
them there is the deep depression filled by the lakes. 

(3) The climate is naturally very even and very unhealthy 

except in the great western depresdon, which is 
sheltered from the Trade winds by the mountains, 
Conaeqaently, all the important towns are found in 
the west 

(4) The eastern plains support a very large number of cattle ; 

there are dense forests in the centre, especially of fustic ; 
and the rich western valleya raise almost every kind 
of tropical and semi-tropical vegetation, especially 
coffee, sugar, bananas, and tobacca 
{S) The eastward spun of the mountains and the Mosquito 
Reserve are ridi in minerals. Gold is mined near 
Blewflelds and from Libertad to Matagalpa, the water- 
power of the Rio Grande being very nseful ; and silver 
is mined near Ocotal, where the Rio Coco provides 
water-power. 
N.B. — The Coco, like the San Juan in the soath, makes a convenient 
— because indisputable — political boundary. 

(6) All the towns — Managua, Granada, Chinandega, Rival, 

and Masaya — are in the west The leigest is the capital, 

Managua; but, even including the suburban population, 

it is no larger than Hereford. 

N.B. — The old capital was Leon, which was a larger town, but it 

nas so often shaken to pieces that it had to be abandoned. 

6. Coata Eica consists of a lofty backbone of vol- 
canoes flanked on the east by unexplored foteste ; the 
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climate is naturally veiy moist and mild, and the 
volcanic soil la extremely Fertile. 

(1) Coifee and banuitu are the chief agriCQltural exporU; 
c&Ule-reuiiig is an important iDdustiy, and tbe forests 
Mipply fiutie and rubber. 
(1) The mineral wealth is at last being n-orked, and is mainly 
in gold and silver ; and the La l^nidail mines are pror- 
ing so pToductive that they aie beginning to justify 
the coustry'i title of " The Rich Coast" 
(3) The capital, San Jo«^ which ia the some size as Managua 
and San Salvador, stands on the west — i.e. the dry and 
healthy — side of the mountains ; but it has railway 
connection with the Qiilf pott of Limon via Cortago 
as well as with the Pacific port of Punta Arenas via 
Alajuela, and nearly all the bananas are exported from 
Limon. 
y.B, — San Joa6 has been nipeatedly destroyed by earthijuakea. 
7. Panama, which at present is independent of 
Colombia, owes its importance simply to its facilities 
for inter-oceanic commerce. 

The canal follows the general route of the railway from 
Colon to Panama town ma the Col de Culebra Poaa 
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1. The West Indies lie in a double curve from the 
peninsula of Florida to the mouth of the Orinoco, 
separating the deep basins of the Mexican Gulf and 
the Caribbean Sea from the Atlantic, and lying directly 
in the course of the Gulf Stream and of the north-east 
Trade winds. 

(1) They have an aggregate area rather larger than that of 
Great Britain, and fall into four nataral groape — the 
Bahamas, the Greater Antilles the Lesser Antilles or 
Windward Islaudn, and the Leeward Islands. 

(S) The Lesser Antilles are often divided into the Leewani 
(the northern) and the Windward (the southern) 
Islands, but such a division is absurd. All the group, 
from the Virgins to Trinidad, are in the very t«eth 
of the Trade teindi ; and it is only the inner group 
along the Venezuelan coast that is to Ueward. 

(3) The name "West Indies " perpetuates the mistaken idea 
of Columbus that, when he reached the Bahamas, he 
had sailed round the world to India ; and Antillia, or 
Anthelia, was the name given by the medieval 
geogiAphers to an imaginary land with which they 
filled up the unknown west- — the region " away from 
the Bunrise." 

2. Almost all the islands — except the Bahamas — 
are mountainous, but have low coast plains. 

(1) The Bahamas are a low coral group. 

(2) The Greater Antilles— ie. practically Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, 

and Puerto Bioo — have ranges running through them 
from east to west, and rieing to over 7000 feet in 
Jamaica, 8000 in Cuba, and nearly 10,000 in Haiti, i.e. 
from more than twice to more than three times the 
height of Seaw Fell or Ben Lomond. 
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(3) The Letter Antilles, which aie KtHlj b, line of volcanic 
peaks, rise to 4000 feet iu St Lncia, ne&rlj 6000 in St 
Vincent, and over 6000 in Dominica, i«. from twice to 
three ttmee the height of the Peak or Ifes Tor, 

3. All of the islands — except, again, id the Bahama 
group — are within the tropica, and have an eesentiallj 
tropical climate. 

(1) The tropical heat la, however, greatly modified by the 

daily «ea-hreezea^ the Trade winds, and the eonBidep- 
able elevation. 

(2) There are two sea«on»^ the wet and the dry ; the wet 

season lasts from May to December, and the dry season 
from December to May. 

(3) If, in addition to the great heat and great moisture, theie 
is also calm air for any length of time, the three 
conditions are present which give birth to hurricanes ; 
and this often does occur in August and September, 
when the heat and the moisture are greatest. 

(4) The direction of the moontains, and their nearness to 
the sea, cause them to present snch a full &ce to ibe 
wet "Trades" at their wettest, that the rainfall on 
their windward side is excessively heavy ; and, therefore, 
the leeward parts of the islands are much the healthier, 
especially in summer, and contain all the important 

(6) The force of the Trade winds has caused all the wind- 

waKl coasts to be dogged with driven sand, so that all 

the good harbours are also on the leeward side. Of p. 103. 

Jf.B. — The most aiposed islands are, natDrallj. the healthiest, t.g. 

Barbados, Antirua, and Dominica — the last combiiiing exposure wiUi 

height and with a very porona soil. 

4. The soil is very fertile almost everywhere — 
except, once more, in the Bahamas. 

(1) The coral formation of the Bahamas is covered with only 

a thin layer of sandy loam. 

(2) The BoO elsewhere is largely volcanic, and therefore 

needs only heat and moisture to make it produoe 
enormous crops. 
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(3) In most of the iBlandB there is also aa immenie natnrtkl 
supply of potosli manure in the soil, in the form of 
regetable tefiue; tud some of them, e^. Sombrero, 
Bedonda, St Uartin, Arube, and Navassa, are rich ia 
phoaphfiteB of lime. Cf. p. 107. 

5. The hilly character of the islands aids the heavy 
rainfall in increasing the natural fertility of the volcanic 

soil. 

(1) The heavy rain washes down to the roots of the plants 

a lai^e quantity of the carhonic acid, ammonia, and 
nitric add of the atmoaphere. 
(S) The porous soil sucks in the water before it can eecape in 

suriace floods. Contrast the Loire basin in France. 
(3) At the same time, the general slope prevents the water 
from stagnating round the roots of the plants, aud 
facilitates artilicial drainage. 
y.B. — The salt sea-lireezaa ara faToorabls to the great staple — 
mgsr. 

Lesson 8T— VSKOtation 0) 

1. With such a soil and climate, the vegetation 19 
naturally very luxuriant, and includes almost all 
tropical plants. Sugar has hitherto been the great 
staple, but the industry has been greatly injured hy — 

(1) The unscientific culture ; 

(2) The incurable laziness of the emancipated negroes, and 

the ease with which in all the islands they can grow 

(3) The competition of beet-sngar, especially from Germany 

and France, where heavy bounties promote the export 
artificially. 

2, Sugar is, however, like maize, a natural product 
of the West Indian soil and climate. 
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(2) It giowa beat on low alluvial depodta oF rolcanic soil, 

where there is also lime. 

(3) Cnbft producei twice m mach cone-aagat aa tnj othei 

cooK^i; in the world — Java coming second; and 
jMnaica, Trinidad, and BaibadM also produce laige 
qanntitiea 
lt.B.~-Tbe unoaut of mm th»t o&n b« mode Ihim 1 ewt. of mgai 
nriu with the hnmiditj of the climate and the aeaaon. 

3. Tobacco has ranked next to sugar in the past ; 
but, like tlie sugar, it ia becoming of relatively less 
importance, and the recent political troubles in Cuba 
have done very great harm to the industry. 

(1) The plant requires a light sandy' loam, verj rich in lime, 

potaah, and forest refuse ; and the climate must 
combine eonatderable moiatore with lowland heat 

(2) The best cigai-leaf in the world baa hitherto been grown 

in the Yuelta-abajo diatrict, and Havana has thna 
become very fitmous for the mannfactare of cigars ; 
bat, aa the area is itrictlj limited, it is physically 
imposaible for half the so-called "Havana" cigars tbat 
are in the European market, to have been grown in 
this district. 
If.B. — There ia a very aignificant import of tobaoco from the Philip- 
I^s IsUnds, Bruil, Qermany, and elsewhere into Cuba I 

(3) Tobacco is also grown in some of the other islands, e^. 

Tobago, Trinidad, and Puerto Rico ; and thei« is no 
reason why it should not be grown widely wherever 
the soil saitB, ie. on any foteated coral formation, where 
it can get lime and v^table aoiL 

4. In recent times coffee has become the greatest 
rival of the sugar and tobacco. 

(1) There are two important verietieB of coffee — the Arabian 
mountain plant and Qie Liberian lowland plant ; the 
former does beat at a height of from 8000 to 4000 feet, 
and the latter at a height of 1000 to 1200 feet. 

(8) Both varietiea have such long roots that they need a deep 
loose soil ; and they prefer a rocky gronnd where there 
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is deep soil between the rocka, uul vheie tlien ii 
abnndance of decayed Tegetation, t^. the site of a 
tropical forest on the side of a moiintain. 

(3) Both require great heat and moistnre, such as are found 

on islwidH in the Trede-vind region ; but they require 
protection— sncb as am be got on the leeward aide of a 
foiest-clad mountain— from very heavy rain and from 
strong winds. 

(4) As the plant is grown so largely for export, the planta- 

tion should be aa near the sea as poeaible — tg. on a 
small mount^nous island. Thus, Kingston stands 
below theleeward aide of the forest-clad Blue Uountaina, 
and Jamaica is the moat sheltered of all the Weat 
Indian islands from tiio Trade winds. 
(6) The Liberian coffee has several advantages ; it is much 
the more prolific, though the berries do not give quite 
so much "clean coffee" to the bushel ; its full crop 
comes in Januaiy, the dry season, instead of in August 
the season of the hurricane rains ; and the herriea do not 
fall off the trees as soon as they are ripe, but can be 
gathered at leisure — a very important point where 
labour is scarce. 

N.B. — Tea requirea a precisely similar soil and climate except that 
the presecce of iron is aednbls, and both the Chinese mountain 
variety and the Aasam lowland variety might be grown with assured 
success, i.g. on the iron-stflred moDntaina of Cuba or the iron-atoiad 
towlanda of Quadaloupa ; but it is onaccounlably neglected. 

5. Cacao has also become a very important product 
in recent times. The plant haa been found growing 
wild in Jamaica and Martinique — the best proof that 
both soil and climate are favourable ; and the cacao of 
Trinidad and Grenada actually ranks next to that of 
Venezuela in the market. 

(1) Like the coffee, the tree has a long root, and needs a deep 
loose soil ; and it prefers volcanic soil in a sbelteted 
valley near, but not exposed to, the sea, with a 
Boutliem or western aspect — i.e. in Uie Weat Indies, the 
leeward side of the 
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(8) Like die coffee, it is grown almost entirelj for export, 
which IB an additional reaton for its being grown neai' 
the MO. 

(3) Like the coSee, it sIbo needs great heat and moisture, 

bat it is an entirely lowland plant, and can. floorieh 
in a drier climate than the coffee — e.g. in Dominica and 
Grenada, if ibe soil and the aspect are very favourable. 

(4) Like the coffee, it needs, too, protection, eHpeeially from 

humcauee ; and the young pUnta require shade, which 
can be well — and profitably — supplied by the banana, 
Cr. p. 108. 
(B) The chief crop is gathered at Christmas, aud a subordinate 
crop at Easter, — both, therefore, being gathered during 
the dry season. 



Laswn S8— V«s«tation (2) 

1. The other characteristic products of the West 
Indies are fruits, spices, drags, dyes, and certaiu food 
tabera. 

(1) The firuits indude oranges, limes, bananas, pine-applea, 

and coco -nuts. 

(2) The spices include ginger, pimento, nutmeg, cdunomon, 

cardamom, vanilla, and pepper. 

(3) The di-uga iuclnde cinchona aud castor. 
(4} The dyes include anatto and logwood. 

(S) The tubers include cassava, yama, tanias, and arrowroot. 

2. Of the fruits the orange is the most important, 
especially in Jamaica, the Bahamas, and Dominica ; 
and the West Indies have a great advantage over 
Florida in the entire absence of frosts Cf. p. 23. 

(1) Like the coffee and the cacao, the orange has a long root 
aud needs a deep soil ; but its roots take such firm hold 
of the ground that the tree can withstand even hurri- 
canes, and therefore can be planted as "shelter" for 
coffee and cacao trees. 

(S) It grows well outside the tropics, tj. in Sicily, but it is 
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mnoti more proliQc inside them ; and the best fruit ia 
raiBed in warm, moist, aunnj spots on the tower moon- 
taius (np to 2000 feet), eapeckllf in Dominica. 
(3) The lime grows on the same kind of soil as the orange, 
but prefers a lower elevation in a well-wooded sheltered 
Talle; ; Montserrat and Dominica produce the best 
fmit, but Jamaica and Trinidad are also exportere. 

3. Eammaa, pine-applee, and coco-nuts all require 
a typical tropical climate, though the bananaa cau 
douriah at a greater height than the two othera. 

(1) The "sugar" and "cacao" lands of Jamaica grow the 
beat bananas, in literallj millions, and the product ot 
Martinique, Cuba, Dominica, and Trinidad is very 

l/.B. — Ths banana is "the bread and potatoes of the tropics." 
(8) The pines require sandy loams in which there is lime, 
and thei«foce do best in the coral formation of the 
Bahamas and in the limestone part of Antigua ; but 
Jamaica an<I Anguilla also grow a large number. 
(S) The coco-nut palms grow along the coasts, especiallj of 
Trinidad, Jamaica, and the Cayman lelands, where 
they are a great protection against the progress of the 
driven sand inland. Cf. p. 98. 

4. AU the Bpicea except pimento grow best on a. 
rich, loose soil, with plenty of vegetable refuse in it, 
aud need great heat and moisture ; and, therefore, all of 
them can practically be grown all over the Weat Indies, 
though some of them grow specially well in particular 



(1) Pimento (" allspice ") grows best on a poor soil, and needs 
a rather dtj climate ; and, therefore, it flouriBhes most 
on the stony north shore of Jamaica, though it also 
does well in Dominica (for " bay rum "). 

(2) Nutmeg aud cinnamon (Qrenada), pepper (Jamaica and 

Trinidad), and vanilla (Guadeloupe) either abaolul«ly 
require, or do liest at, low elevations. 
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(3) CardEunom ^rinidftd) most have height and shade j ginger 
(Jamaica^ ii indiflbraDt to height, but moat have a Teiy 
rich Mil. 
6. Both cinchona and castor require rich and well- 
drained soils, which are most easily found on mountain 
slopes; and both are mountain plants, the cinchona 
requiring an elevation of iiom 3000 to 6000 feet if 
the bark is to yield any alkaloid. 

(1) The cinchona, tberefore, is largely confined to the monn- 

tun slopes of Jamaica and Dominica. - 
(S) The castor grows wild on moat waste lands throughout 
the islauds up to a height of CDDO feet, and ia in some 
places a tronblesome w^d. 
JV.f.— B«eide8 its medicinal propertiei, it yields the best and safest 
lamp-oQ in the world. 

6. The logwood comes mainly from Jamaica, 
Dominica, St Lucia, Haiti, and St. Vincent, and the 
anatto from Jamaica and Guadeloupe. 

(1) Jamaica produces alao mahogany and fiurtie, hut the heat 
mahogany in the world comes from Haiti, and the beat 
fustic in the world from Cuba. 

7. The yams and tanias are grown all over the 
lowlands — for local consumption; but the cassava 
(specially for tapioca) can only be grown in dry heat, 
and the arrowroot ought to be near really good spring- 
water for manufacture. 

(1} The caasava, therefore, natnraUy grows beat in Dominica, 
Martinique, and Guadeloupe, and the arrowroot in 
St Vincent and Toba^ 
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Lmnmon 3S— The Greater Antllle* 

1. The Greater Antilles occupy seven-eightha ol 
the total area of the West Indies ; and of that seven- 
eighths, half is represented by Cuba, with an area six 
times as large as Wales. 

(1) Haiti, the next in size, is very nearly four times as larga 

asWalea. 
(3) Jamaica is lather more, and Paerto Rico it rather lees, 

than half the sise of Wales. 
(3) The other islaada incladed iu the gronp, e.g. Isle of Pinee, 

Caicoa, Turks, Caymans, etc, are qnite small. 

2. Cuba consists of a long low range of hills flanked 
by level plains, and terminating in the east in the high 
transverse range of the Sierra Msestra. 

(1) The coaat ie fringed with lagoons, hat has several good 

haibonra, e^, Havana, Matanzaa, and Santi^^o ; and 
even where it is otherwise useless, there are valuable 
sponge fisheries, the sponges being used in damping 
tohacca 

(2) The mountains are covered with timber, including fustic, 

mahc^ny, and ebony ; and those in the south-east also 
contain iron and copper. 

(3) The rivers, which flow northwards and southwards from 

this central watershed, are too short to be useful for 
navigation ; but they supply excellent drinking-water, 
and are very valuable for irrigating the plantations. 

(4) Havana, which is nearly as large as West Ham, is the 

political and commercial capiUL It has, as its name 
implies, a magnificent haven. It is the most westward 
harbour of the West Indies, and practically commands 
both the Yucatan and the Bahama entrance to the Oulf 
of Mexico ; and it is the natural centre for the tobacco 
and sugar industries of the fertile western plains, over 
which a network of railways radiates from Havana. 

(5) Matanzas, which is about as large as Plymouth, shores 

to a less extent the advantages of Havana ; Santiago, 
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which u about u large as Oiford, sliips the iron 
I and coffee of the Siem Msatra and the tobacco And 
■iigu of the eMtera plain ; Paerto Frincipe is an iin- 
portaut inhud railway terDiiniu, and Cienfuegoa is a 
t&ilwaj juDction on a fine haj. 

3. Haiti, or San Domingo, which ia as large as 
Scotland, is divided between the negro republic of 
Haiti and the mulatto republic of Dominica ; and the 
people of both are bo lazy and so degraded that no 
advantage has been taken of either the very favourable 
position of the island for commerce or the extreme 
fertility of its soiL 

(1) The ialand lies between the two main entiances to the 
Caribbean Sea, and has an important hotbout on each 
— Port au Prince on the Windvoid PoBBOge, and the 
fine bay of Samana on the deep Mona Passage. 

(5) Saiti means "high hills," and the surface is very hilly. 

The broad Sierra del Cibao eilendH throughout the 
whole length of the island, running out in the west 
into two bold peninsulas ; and parallel to it on the 
north runs the Sierra de Monte Christi, inclosing the 
fertile Vega plain. 

(3) The forest-clad mountains of the west produce so much 

coffee that the Haiti republic Eometimea stands next 
to Brazil and Java in the export of coffee. The special 
products of the Dominican republic are tobacco from 
the northern plains, especially round Santiago and La 
Yega, and sugar from the southern plains, especially 
round the town of Son Domingo. 

(4) The other products of the island include cacao, logwood, 

and the best mahogany in the world. 

(6) Port au Prince, which is about as large as Beading. 

monopolises the trade of the western republic. The 
eastern, which is twice the size of the western, does 
moBt of its trade through Porto Plata, a little place 
about the size of Durlism ; but the splendid harbour 
of Somona has now been connected by tail with La 
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Tega and Santiago, and must attract the mau of tJie 
trade in future. 

N.B.—S&a Domingo, the political capital, thoagh no larffer linn 
Herefoi'd or iDTemess, ia the otdeat European town in tno New 
World. 

4. Jamaica means the " land of forest-rivera " ; and, 
like Cuba and Haiti, the island has a line of faiest- 
clad mountains running throughout its entire length, 
from which innumerable streams flow northward and 
southward across low coastal plains, 

(1) On these plains immenae quantities of sugar are raieeil, 
and Jamaica ram is still said to be the best in the 
world. The coffee of the Blue Mountains has a similarljr 
high reputation, and there is also a very important 
orange and buuaua industry — maiuly with the United 
States. C£ p. 100. 

(5) Amongst the other products are various spices, drugs, and 

djes (cf. p. 102), and salt^ phosphates of lime, guano, 
and toitlea from the dependent islands — the salt mainly 
from the Turks and CaicoB islands, the pbosphat«a and 
the tnrtlea mainly from the Caymana, and the gunno 
from Morant and Pedro Cays. C£ p. 99. 

(3) Kingston, which is as large aa Gloucester or Exeter, 

ia hoth the political and the commercial capital. It 
stands immediately under the lee of the Blue Mountaint^ 
with their immense vegetable wealth ; it has a fine 
harbour on the land-locked bay of Port Royal, and it 
ia the terminus of the double railway system which 
runs through the plantations of the interior. 

(4) The old capital of Spanish Town was destroyed by an 

earthquake, but is now an important railway junction 
between Kingston and the two ends of the island — 
Fort Antonio and Montego. 

(6) The other places of importance are mainly busy little 

porl« such as Savannah -la-Mar, St. Ann's, and Falmouth. 
The latter, like Fort Antonio, aufiered for a long time 
from being in a Maroon district, ie. a reserve held by 
rebellious Spanish slaves. 
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5. Puerto Rico, the most exposed of the group, ia 
also tlie healthiest; and the healtbj climate has 
attracted such a large population that, as in Barbados, 
even negroes have to work — or starve. 

(1) Lilce the three Ui^er isluids, it consiats of a range of 

mauQtains mnning from east to weet, flanked hj stripa 
of low plain. 

(2) This plain praducea Bogar and tobacco, eapeciallj round 

Ponce, with coco-naU along tUe shore ; the mountains 
produce excellent coffee, which is much the most 
important export ; and tlic intermediate slopes are 
largely nsed as cattle pastures, as on the equally 
het^thj island of Qrenada. 

(3) San Juan, which is no larger than Torquay or Ayr, 

is both the political capital and the chief port ; but the 
largest town is Ponce, which is as large as Kingston. 
The only important inland town is San German, 
which is connected by rail vith the risii^ little port 
of Mayaguez. 

Lesson 40— The Smaller Islands 

1. The smaller islands are in three groapa — the 
Bahamas, the Lesser Antilles or Windward Islands, 
and the Leeward Islands. 

(1) The British Qovemment nse the absurd division of the 

tnindward islands into "Windward" and so-called 
"Leeward." Ctf.S7. 

(2) From this point of view the "Leeward" Islands inclnde 

from the Virgins to Martinique, and the "Windward" 
Islands include from St. Lncia to Trinidad. 

(3) The British colony of the Leeward Islands is a federation 

of the five presidencies of Antigua, St. Kitts and Nevis, 
Dominica, Montaerrat, and the Virgins ; the colony of 
the Windward Islands consists of St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
Qrenada, and the Grenadines ; Tobago is attached to 
the colony of Trinidad, and Barbados forms a separate 
colony by itself. 
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2. The Bahamas oonsist of seveial hundred islands 
(and thousands of reefs), with a total area as large as 
Yorkshire, but only twenty of them are inhabited. 

(1) They are of low coral formation, thinly coTeied with a 

good sandy loam, and lie directly on the path of the 

Gulf Stream. CC p. S. 
(S) The innumerable reeb, with their warm lagoons, aro the 

site of important sponge, turtle, and pearl fisheries, 

and of salt^ goano, and ambei^^ industries. 
(8) The la^er islands produce very large quantities of fruit 

and fibre, eipeciaUy pine-applee and agare. Elenthera 

IB the chief fruit island. 
(4} Andros, the largest island, produces mainly the juniper 

or so-called pencU-iMifar. 
(A) Nassau, the capital, is a town of some 11,000 inhabitonta 

(=Ryde or Kilkenny) on ths island of New Providence. 

It is a favourite winter resort for invalids, and has a 

" tortoise-shell " industry in connection with the turtle 

fishery. 

3. The Leeward Islands proper stretch along the 
north coast of Venezuela. 

(1) The most important is Curasao, a hilly waste on which 
ihe kind of bitter orange is grown that is used in the 
manufacture of the real Curasao liqueur. 

(S) The chief product of the group is salt, especially from 
Oruba and Buen Ayre. 

(3) WiUemgtadt, the capital, is a town of SOOO inhabit«nts 
on the island of Caragao. It manu&ictures liqueur, 
and is an important outpost for Dutch trade with 
Venezuela and Colombia. 

4. The Windward Islands proper consist mainly of 
B series of extinct volcanoes shooting up through coral 
reefs, and therefore they have a peculiarly fertile soil . 
Most of them have a steep rocky shore with good 
harboora on the west, and a beach of coral sand banked 
up by the Trade winds on the east Cf. p^ 98. 
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(1) Trinidad is more than twice u luge u uiy of the others, 
having an area of about 1750 square miles — i«. twice 
the siie of Lanarkshire at Warwickshire or Oountj 

Londonderrj. 

(5) Guadeloupe is about the same size as Berkshire or County 

Westmaatb (720 square miles) ; and Martinique is rather 
more than half the dze of Guadeloupe. 

(3) Dominica (390) is rather lai^er, and St. Lncia (270) is 

rather smaller, than Middlesex or East Lothian. 

(4) Barbados (lee) is rather larger, and Grenada (133) and SL 

Vincent (132) are rather smaller, than Rutlandshire or 
the Isle of Wight. 

(6) Tobago and Antigua are about 110 square miles apiece, 

St. Kitts and St. Croix about 70, Montserrat and Nevia 
abont GO, and Anguilla, SL Thoinas, and Barbuda about 
SO. 



Lmmn 41-The Windward Islands 

1. Trinidad, the most southerly of the West Indian 
islands, commands the approach to the Caribbean Sea 
from the south and the approach to the Orinoco from 
the north. 

(1) The Gulf of Faria makes a splendid natural harbour, and 

supplies the deficiencies of the two sheltered roadsteads 
of San Fernando and Port of Spain, while the exposed 
coral beach on the east produces millions of coco-nuts, 

(2) A range of high hills runs right aloi^ the nortli coast, 

and a smaller range runs up the middle of the island. 

(3} The soil is very fertile, and produces sugar and tobacco 
— the former in enormous quantities— on the sheltered 
weatem plain, and cofTee and cacao on the forest-clad 
hills ; fruits and spices are also increasing in importance. 

(4^ In the extreme south-west there is the asphalt lake of 
La Brea, one of the curiosities of the world. It has 
been producing pitch ever since the days of Sir Walter 
Baleigh, and some G0,000 tons are still taken out of 
it every year. 
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(9) Port of Spain, wliith is as lai^ as Folkestone or Mocclea- 
field, it the political' and the commercial capital, and 
ia connected with San Fernando by a railway along th« 
coast San Fernando has also a short line inland to 
Princes Town. 

2. Guadeloupe consists of two very dlBtinct parts 
joined by an isthmus which ia under water at high 
tide. 

(1) The western part ia volcanic, and rises to a height of 

5DO0 feet, u. a little higher than Ben Nevis; the 
eastern part ia a low plain of coral formation. 

(2) The port of Pointe-^-Pitre, which is aa large aa Whitby 

or Montrose, stands Just on the south side of this 
iathniUB. The political capital, Basseterre, is a little 
roadstead in the south-west 

(3) The very fertile soil can produce all tropical products, 

including manioc, aweet potatoes, and bananas ; but 
the special products are sugar, coffee, and dyes (analto 
and logwood), and the remarkably damp c1imat« 
encoQTi^es a lai^ rum industry. Cf. p. 100. 

3. Martinique is a mountainouB island naing to 
the height of Ben Nevis (4400 feet), directly in the 
line of frequent earthquakes. 

;i) The principal town is St. Pierre, but mucli the best 
harbour is Fort-de-France ; and the political import- 
ance of this harbour, oa the sheltered bay of Port 
Royal, has induced the French to provide it with 
dry docks and other conveniences. 

(2) The atifling climate is admirably suited to sugar and 
rum industries ; but the trade of the island has suffered 
terribly from the eruption of the Mont Pelie volcano 
in 1002. 

4. Dominica and St. Lucia are two very moun- 
tainous British islands separated by the French island 
of Martinique. Cf. Dominica between the two French 
islands of Martinique and Guadeloupe, 
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(1) Both isl&nds an in the ihape of a narrow leaf, with a 
high ridge of raounttiiiu 'up the middle and with two 
bays on the west — a large one in the north-west and 
a unall one in the Boutb-weat — Fortamonth Bay and 
Bosean in Dominica, and Pott Caatxies and Soafri^re 
in St. Lucia. 

(S) Both, too, are ihickl; forested, and grow all the typical 
West Indian pioducti ; but St. Lucia exports mainly 
sugar and It^^ood, while Dominica esporta mainly 
lime-juice and coffee. St. Lacia haa a particnhu- 
"crjatalline" apeeies of mgar-cane, which eeema able 
to teaiat all climatic and insect plagues. 

(3) Port Oaatriea, though no larger than Cockennouth or 
Killarney, has the best harbour in all the Windward 
lalanda; and, therefore, it baa attracted the headquarters 
of the British troopa away from Barbadoa 

6. Barbados ia, however, the most important British 
posseBsion in the West Indies aft«r Jamaica, thanks to 
ita position, soil, climate, and population. 

(1) It is the moat easterly of the islands, and thus has a 
specially breezy and healthy climate, though it is sub- 
ject to hurricanea. 
(S) The healthineas of the ciimate and the fertility of the 
Boit have attracted anch a dense popnlation that^ as in 
Puerto Rico, even negroes are obliged to work — on the 
plantations or in catching and salting flying-fisb ; and 
it was originally ccJonised largely by Scotsmen, wfao 
are always good colonials, 

(3) As the whole ialand is flat and low, it ia simply covered 

with sugar plantationa 

(4) Bridgetown, the political and commercial capital, is a 

poor harbour, but a flourishing little town, as large as 
Stafford or Dunfermline (21,000). 
(G) As the original headquarters of the British troops in the 
Windwud lalanda, the ialand waa well provided with 
railways; one of the chief slationa on the main line 
from Bridgetown throngh the south-east of the island, 
is for Codrington College, the only university in the 
Weat Indies. 
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6. Grenada, St Vincent, and Tobago — like their' 
neighbour, Barbados — and Antigua, in the exposed 
north-east, have a specially healthy climate. 

(1) Grenada n also so free from hurricanea that iL is emiDeDtly 

suited for the production of apicee and fruit, and it has 
a auug little harboai in St Qeorge — oa its leeward side. 
It is BO healthy that it has a thriving cattle trade. 
Of. Puerto Rico, 

(2) St. Vincent, before the recent eruptions, eiported dye- 

woodfl, Bi^ar, and arrowroot from Kingston — on its 
sheltered south-west coast. 

(3) Tobago is a forest-clad plain, which produces excellent 

fruit, arrowroot, and tobacca Its chief port, Scar- 
borough, is on the east coast, a cbarscteristic poeitdon 
for a harbour that exports coco- nuts, 

(4) Antigua, which is covered with sngar and cotton planta- 

tions, has a more broken coast than most of the iBlands, 
which gives it a laige choice of harboura. St. John 
is the seat of the QovernoT of the so-called " Leeward 
IslandR," but Falmouth is the best harbour. 

(6) The volcanic islands of St. Eitts and Nevis export sugar 
and sulphur from Boseeterte and Charlestown, and 
Basseterre also collects the salt and phosphates of 
Ai^^illa ; and Montserrat exports its famous lime-juice 
from Plymouth. 

(6) The barren St. Thomas has such a central position and 
such a fine harbour that it has become a great cable and 
steamer centre — though, like the rest of the Vir^n 
Islands, it is subject to hurricanes and earthquakes. It 
belongs to Denmark, but the British trade is so much 
the most important that almost no language but English 
is spoken oa the island. 
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BOTAHT. 



lie miutratioM. 

Put I. FLOWBSnia PLABTS. 

eth Edition. Piiog SB. ed. 
Futn. FLOWEBLEBB PLAHTB. 

till BdlUoo. Price Si. Sd. 

CHEMISTRY. 

BrTu«»I>V"i^T,M.A., B.80. 
PBOOSESBIVZ COnSSE OF CHEH- 
IBT&T. for Junior CIuBM. WUll 
IM lUuitntdonl. (End sdltian.) 

FrlwlB-M. 
Br A. Boon, D.8C 
AM IHTBODTIOTIOX TO CBEHI- 
OAL TEEOKT. 

OntiuSm. ninitntvl. PrinSt. 

ECONOMICS. 



Daior tre, elotli. Prtu 7B. Ci 



By J. H. FowuB, M.A. 
A KAltDAL OF ESSAT TSITINO. 

For OoU«««, Soboota. and PriT«t> 

Btud«BtL (lud gditliHi.) Frl» Si. 6a. 
A nBBT C0DB3E OP XBBAT 

WBITIHS. BBOandEdlUon. Filiald. 
IIRSTEEITH OEirnSt PS08E. 

awond Edition. Pri« ll. M- 

SSSATS FBOH DI QTniOET. 

EcUt«d by Johk Dovtku, M.A. 

DE 4DIICBT'8 "0OSFESSI0I8 OF 

A> OPIDK BATEB." PriMUSd. 

MACAULArB "LIFB OP PITT." 

Priaa b. 

Edited by Itob B. Jobs, M.A. 

KAGATTLArS LIVES OF SOLD- 

BlUTH AID JOHISOH. PriM VL 

Edited by B. E. Suth. 

BDBTAB'S THE PILORIITS PBO- 

0BE88. 

With IS lUoibitlinUHid Sbort LUeot 



Edited by C. Leksutu Tbomsok. 
POEUS or B. ± E. B. BBOWNIHQ. 
POEHB OF LORD BTBOM. 
POSHB OF LOBS TINNTBOn. 
POEMS OF EEATB * COLEBIDOX. 

Edited by E. E. Spbhiht, B.A. 
FOBIfS OF PEBCT B. BBBLLET. 
FOBHB OF H. W. LONOrSLLOW. 

Edited by P. A. BABtnrr. 
BLAOKil BOHOOL POETBT. 

Book I. Junior. l Prlot 

„ II. Int«rra«dlata. J- ed. 
„ in. Bailor. } «m1i. 

By A. C. M'DoKKKJ^ H. A. 
xniXTBEITH OEITDBT POETBT 
Prise 11.10. 
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BUCK'S EDUCATIONAL SBRIES (CooUaned) 



ENGLISH COontlnuM} 

By JoHH F. MiLNK. 

PAESISES rOR FAEAPH&ASIZa. 

PrlMSd. 

By J. A. NiOELiH, B.A. 

LTXA BEBIOKUH. Poems for Snn- 

du Btod;. Priw gd. 

By W. B. Tatlob. 

FICnrKB LEBSOIS. I. Contain- 

bta flftAsn fall uga lUiutnttdoiu in 

o(»lbur,uidqu»tuaiBapon«aob. Demr 

era. tlmpiiloth. Prleetd. 

PIOTUHS I2B80K8. II. Contam- 

iff fourteAikCul] pAge llluitmtlolu in 

r_ d qiMtioni lod noMt Domj 

LpoloUL 



tnff fourteAa 
oolour.uidq 



PrloaM 



Edited by A, A. Babtsk. 
DATID COPPIEnKLD. ' — '^— ^^ 
A TALK OP TWO 
OITIES. 



THACKKSAT'8 E8IC0KD. 
Scbod Edition. With Iutn>da(itl<m, 
KotM, ud Fluuk FHu U. fld. 

auU.TI.rs SAXTOR RE8ARTDS. 
BdltMl •rltli Not« uid Introduction. 

By lAMm A. B. BuuRT. FriM Sf. 6d. 

By John Tissmmob,x. 
Tff.imm lOTEKAST itifjmff Bff 

BookL 
WiUi B fuU-Hgs lUiutnUoDB in 

thatut Frioaud. 

Book IL 
With ■ full-we llluitntloni In 
colour uid to la blMk uid wblta In 
tbgteit. PtiMla. 



URGHAVT Oy VOICE. Edited, 
wUh Introdoetloo uid Moto, l^ J. 
■nai>i>,B.A. PrlMfcLost. 



ENGLISH COontlnuMO 

BHAKEBPKARH-aHi. 

HEXBT IT. Part L Edited, with 
Introduction and Koto, br H. W. Obd, 
B.A. Al» Id. nat 



IIOHT-S DREAM. 



•OOTT. 

OOMFLEn TazT. 
WATZRI.2T. 
BOB ROT. 
OLD HORTALITT. 
LEGEND or HOH- 

TB08E. 
HEART OF HIS- 

LCTHIAN. 
BRIDE OF LAMXlIt- 

HOOR. 
ITAHHOE. 
THE ABBOT. 
BLENILWORTH. 
rORTDHESOrRIQEL. 

JDEITTIH DDRWABS. 
BE TAUBHAH. 
WOODSTOCK. 
FAIR MAID OF 
PERTH. 

COITTINUOOB aXADBOa. 

WATEELET, 

ROB HOT. 

OLD HORTALITT. 

HEART OF HID- 

LOTHIAK. 
BRIDE OF LAHKER- 

HOOR. 
ITAKHOE. 
THE ABBOT. 
KENILWORTE. 
FORTUNES OF MIQEL. 
QOENTIM DORWAHD. 
THE TALIBHAV. 
WOODSTOCK. 
FAIR HAID OF PERTH. 
BATTLE PXECBB. ' 
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BUCK'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES {Conttaood) 



"nf* 



ENQUSH toontitiuwi) 

iimjTt»Mi joK YomrQ Puru. 

MBSOf. \^'^fS^i^ 

OLD HOBTALITT. 

ITANHDB. 

THl 1I0HA8TBBT. 

IHB ABBOT. 

THXnBUX 

QinitTIH DUSWABD. 

THZ TALI&IUH. 

TAIBIUIDOFPXBTH.^ 

LIST or THE LIKB. Edited, 
wtlii neslil IntrodnaUoa ttad Sotea, 
In B. 0. HoKuuT. And ountiliilnB 
IWUniteaB. PitMla-M. 

LIT OF THE LABT lUlSTBEL. 

lusiaoi. 

LOBD or TBI IBLB. 

Bdltod wll^ SpaoUl IntndiiaUas and 
RotM. Hr w; M. Unnmza, H iL 

Price lA M. wil>- 

ENQLISH, Historical 

By L. W. LiDB, M.A. 
THB AQB OF BLAKS. With U 

lUiiitetlaM. PrlcaUtd. 

THB Aai OF DBAKB. With 12 

ahutnUoDK FrlcalB.td. 

TBI ASK or HAVZE. Witii 9 

OhMtoMcn^ PrlMUU. 

By H. i»B.aiBXi)rs,M.A.,LiTT.D, 
THE EBailSH PEOPLE U THE 

HnralBBNTH OEMTDBT. Thbd 



By JoBv FurawoBB. 

ruioira broubhheh. 

Vol L King Alfred ' " 



■T nhufaMUtu. Filall.U.>uli- 

mii or BZHOWH. 

KbsAlfnd te Loid Bobarta. WtUi 

TVuluatntlani. FilM Is. 6d. 

SlBiflBrto "Fkmoui Ka^tiMbnaa," but 

OQDttlntDf th« prlbdlpal men of both 



ENGLISH, Historical 

(OontlniMd) 

BOTB AND flIBLS OP OTHBB DATS. 

VoL L Ili»Oodilogol tlie Romoiu (o 
Um Battle of Towtca Field (b.ii ii 
to i.a. IMIX With IT Dliutntlana. 

T<d. II. TheBWnsoILembertSlmiMl 
U tbe Battle^lSedceiiioor (ItfT to 



rma leOB (D the neeBnt dur. 

atntlon*. Prise ik S<L s*^ 



THB STOST OP THS S!raLIBH 
PEOPUL a Coloured, end MBlukiuid 
White miuMUCDi. Piloe U. U. 



Edited by O. TowsawiD Wa»mi». 

M.A. 
EXOLISH HIBTOBT ILLDBTBATBD 
FEOH OBIOMAL BOUBCEfl., ibaut 

£40 pp. fob- Price tti. 6a. taeh. 



With m DloiitnUoiu. 



Edited by B. A. L 
HISTOBT II BIDOBAPHT, 
FratheUiaolJuniaiFo "'- 

I. AUnd to Edwud I. With 40 



L to Junta IL With M 
BtH-PowDL. 

PiiMla. 
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BUCK'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (ConHnaed) 



ENGLISH, Historical 



Sdscted from Htm in th* " BMotj 

tn Blogajibj~ vAaatu. 

For OH In PrliDU? Sobooll, 

mthMDliutntiaiu. Priu|i.ad. 

THX OODXOIL HI8T0SV ftit*THtM 

Hu aion ii< Londoo. B; Q. B. 

HmoH. niustntwl. Prl«U.6d. 

^ J. A. NiOKLur, EA. 

POEHB or IMQLOB HIStOBT. 

Toll Bo«dKmtoAniu(U(olTlt). 

Wia 11 lUiutntlau Print la. td. 

Or ia 1 Bepsnts PHt*. yim. : 

- - wtaB^nllIL(iltoUW). 



By NoBiuir L. I'razib, B.A. 

AgnOUKT OFERGOJBH mBTOKT. 

lUiutniMd with PortnlU, View* ud 

Kapa. Onwnaro. CIoUl PilMli. 

FRENCH. 

Bjr F. B. EtBEMAN, B.A. 
fPEZMI&BE in^ DE rEAZCAIS. 



Twodlflt . 

40 Inolua. DnmaODtod, It. nai aun : 
Kouiitad on Linen, BB.ILata«liiIloiuitsd 
<m Unen ind on Bollns, Tl. (d. na t *uli. 
PBXHliR£AHNiK DS FBARCAIS. 
Pnaiiiku Pum (Phonatlo Xditlon) 

Tnofcribad br D. L. Bitokt, H.A. 

muatratad. Prloafd. 

SSnZUME AXHIE DE nUIQAU. 

[/n prtparatton, 

. rSEHOH LB8B0H NOTES. To u- 

oompany FrcmUre iHBte, Prgmltn* 

Laornrea, and tba BtUmi Beadsra. By 

r. B. KiHDUil. Prica liL to. 



apeolallT to cotlar in 3 carta; ona part 
smtainlag Iho Tait and tha other Uka 
■moUaa, Oranunar, Tosatnlary, eto. 



FRENCH (oontiiiuMi> 

By F. B. KiBiMAN A B. B. Hoboan. 
A riEST rSSKOH BONO BOOK. 
Void* and HoalB. Piloa td. 

XLBMSmTtXJ BEADEBB. 
By F. B. KiRKKAM. 
*Lm OIiHIoIi at 1m Auus. Thlnl 
BdltlOB. niuitratad. Keform Bi- 
endaea. Priw la, Sd. 

•Koa Utt« dt iMitaTM. atoriH 



niiutrated. [/n jrrgiaraliffit, 
■ FnnM d« HontonL Dlaitntsd. 
I1l0all.M. 

Bj Mm. J. 0. Fkaebb. 

* OontM dM OlMTallan. lUuabatad. 
Priogll.8d. 

Edited by A. B. Flobiam. 

*Amit1UM d« Chicot (Dnnwi). 
niugtntad. Third Bdltlon. Wlt£ 
Notaa and Bafom IiaralBag. 



Edited by W. O. Hartoo. 

'Bsjaid, par Lt LotkI Barrlteur. 

Illuatnted. Plica Is. Gd. 



Isglliih Notaa 11 praf amd. 

SEADKU f OR KIDDLE AHD 

trPFES FOXUS. 
Edited by A. Jahsom Suith. 
AGS OF KICHELISn.— BeB<Ung!l 
tram Hlatorlana and Coatamporarj 
Wiitan. Pil«3t. 

Edited by F. B. Shabi, M.A. 
AOE OF LOniS XL— BeadiDBB from 
Hlatoriani and Contampcnarj Writara. 
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BUCK'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (CootbrawR 

FRENCH COontlrniMl} 



FOB MIDDLB AND 



Edited by F. B. Kirkmix, B.A. 
TOLTAISX.— Oontw at lUUngea. 



Edited by Fiof. Lotna Bkuidih. 

SSUSB PBOBITEUSS SII ZTII* 

SliGLI. Frintl. 

Edited by F. B. Kibkmah. B.A. 

LXSOIDESHOITAGIES. (Aboat) 

FndnUn PKtKi, Ch. L-T. Dliu- 

tntML Htf «m SiwbIhi. Prtosb. 



ita Oontes d« fteu. bt w. a. 

fcmTDO. VaymMy, Beoon n Baltl o n 
ithBunlHa. FrlooU. 

Itei OomidlM 'w Baullng and 
Mom. Un. J.e. Fston. 
^ PtImM. 

Uw am gnadi pledi. Hn. J. 

_ Fum. PrtwJd. 

AloL Anm et AnllM. Br mh. 

jTQ. Fbub. Priosed. 

-- ■- ■ ~^at. mth 



FHmML 



, F. B. KiUKAi'. 
Onl Sintctm Frioe (0. 

▼oltftlM: Zcdlg. F. Bl Kibhuh. 

■■Ibe P&taUiL JIlla.>rmn: 

Dooias: OblooL A. B. Flohux. 

Mllvranoe de Bebnlti. Boi d« 



FRENCH <OMitiiiu«<i> 

nXUB. TBBU BBADXBS— Om. 

Tatoloo. Bv Hmkst Houkti. dg 

rAudAmle lituigslH. Pil« U. 

Oantlar: Froea at Ten. 



VSg££5«S 


Prl«6d. 


Uppib. 




dnlWrsliola ProLBB^Wlj. 
"TSsii^S"** Prio«ld. 



"Saint haaia. A Two Tsno 



GEOGRAPHY. 

APUOA. ', 

AKEBIOA(HOITH). I 
AMEBIOA (SOUTH). „ _. 

AUSTRALASIA »ai\ MmIlM. 

thB SA8T IHDUB. [ tub. 
BRITISH EKFISE. 
BSITISH ISLU. 
EUaOPI. / 

TDBU). Msati.«d. 



Otcgnpbli 
Prl«4d.H 



By Prof. L. W. Ltdi. 

AKESICA \ BUamtu^ 

ASIA. I aaemphltM, 

BSITISH ISLES. 

lUBOPE. 

Bj Piot L. W. Ltd«. 

TSI WOBLD, ELEKEBTAXT QEO- 
OKAFETOF. Pii«li.4d. 

OOiaUiSOIAL eEOSBAPHT. 
(SlsmaiUi?.) Fiice ta. 

Or InterlHTBd lor SiOm. FrlM iM. 

HAK, HIB HAKNXB8 AND CUB- 
TOMS. U» Pnpanliam. 
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BUCK'S EDUCATIONAL SENGS (Contlnaed) 
QEOQRAPHY GEOGRAPHY 

<OontlnwMl) 

QEOOEAPEY RIADEKS. 

Pil» U. 10. Moh. 

BnlM of t Mu« on BhMt 
EUBOFE. In 13 leotloii^ viz. : 
AnrtA^HimctirTi ^"i^"" Pudii- 
lola, Buln of DannlM, Buin ol 
Btdna, Bnrap«, Traaoa, Oamuui 
Empire, Hollaiid uid BeUliUD, 
It&ly, Aiuil^ BouidliUiVlA end 
Denmuk, Bpkln. Fii« la tMh. 



Bo. itb. Bnrop*. 

Wltb U Hoiii lod 100 SliutntUoiu. 



NcTa. AMCft. 



With Kap mid n mnftntKnu. 



IFEIOA. -, 

lUESIOAtOXI- Dtacrlptlr, 

TXALudSODTH). I Otograpblam. 
IKEBIU (lOSTH]. Bv A. J. & F. D. 

AUSTSALIA and "SS"" 

BEITIBH KHPIBX. ^^*"JSh"- 

EusoPB. ; 

BBinSH ULXB. InpnparGU^ 

By A. J. AMD F. D. Ebbbbbtsoh. 

HAH AMD HIS WOXE. Second 

Edition. miutntHL Frl«If.M. 



Edition. WlChnmuitnfioDLmiwllr 
tilUp)W& Domj 8*0, sloth. FiioatB, 

EEGIOIAL aEOSEAPHT. 
Tlie BrlUih Idee, snd Bdition. with 

■ ■■ ■ndWignnu. D«inj 



am. doth. 
Barqp*. witJinniaci 

taaDimfnaa. 



■tlou Hup! 



Burtent Oonntlae ; VorUiani 
Oanntlee ; Serem Baafu jSontbein 
Ooimtlea, Eaat ; Bontliani Coun- 
ties, Weet; niuueeBaala; TxwA 



SCOTLAHl (S <wlonr«d eeotioiu). 



PrlMld-ouh. 



United atetei (a JUp*), Oanada 
n HftpiX Indian Boiiim Ana- 
trallA and Hew Zealand, Britlali 
Sontli AMca, Minor Poaaeaalana. 
Plica Id. auh. 

STITH&TIOAIi ATIiASES. 
EUBOFE. Frloe U. ad. 

SNOLASD AHD WALEB. 

FMnliLld. 
BCOTLAHS. PrlBolA 

PrinML 
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BUCK'S EDUCATIONAL SGKIBS (Continued) 



GEOMETRY. 

Bt CHUI.ZS QoDvair, M.A. 
SOLID GEOKETBT, trauaUtod and 
uUpted iTom th« Owmui at Di, Fbabi 
HonrUk With K lUiutnitloiu. 



GREEK. 

By A. DoTtsLAS Tbom hom. 
ODTBSBT. Book IX. 

Prlcali.ML 

By B. Q. Wilkinson, M.A. 
THE KI8Z OF HELLAS. An Hil- 
torlcml Oiwk RwdlnK Boi^ Wltb 
t ttnm toA 19 niuteiooiu. 

Friali.M. 

HYMNS. 

By Prof. J- J- FniDLAT, M.A. 
L&ITDATX. A Hymn-Book for 

fieboolb With Itudo, foU toon In 
BbiS RaUUcin, and aapnso uid Coii- 
tnlto in Tonlo Bol-bk Prioe U. Sd. 
Bdltion with WORDH ONLT. 

Pii«6d. 

LATIN. 

By E. O. W11.EINSON, I 



By H. W. Atkinbon. 
FOHEiaX EHPntE (THE). 200 to 
m ■.D. (Bwder.) With SB lUultn- 
.ttODI. Pi1»b 

By F. M. OwtiBiov. 

OLD BEKAI2 AHD THE lEW 

II0HAE0S7 (THE). «0 b.c to a.d. 

ByT. 8.Fo9nK, RA. 

PDEROSDH IIBEB AUREUS. A 

Flnt Lattn Tnulatloii Book. With 

untoiteitdoiu. Pri»U.6d. 



MATHEMATICS. 

By M. B. Datid. 
BEGraiTEBS' TRIQDHOMXTST. 
With H Dligmiu. PiiM 3s. 

STATICS. 

By W. J. D0SB8, M.A. 
A TBEATI8E OH XLEHEHTABT 
BTATlOfL With ISUUiutretlou 

FllnTfl. td. 

PHYSICS. 

By A. F. Waldsn, M.A., F.C.S., 

AKD J. J. HANLRS. 

IITBODCCTIOH TO THE STODT 
OF FaTBIOS. 
Vol. I. Osneral PhyalMl lUkniz*- 






[MtH 



PICTURES. 

A BoiM of FlOtniM In wliHirnilttlil. 
lor SCHOOL and HOHB dMOiMlaa 
(aboatlTxtlilnohM). 
Friimsde(>m^et«,lntwoit)Pl«. Prim 

U*. M. n.t ud 1^ td. net each ; 
or, UouDttil only, on E inoh WhU* 

Monnta, pAcela. (d. net. 

a>iiilil.(i illKitmUd Ciaali>fit4 aU h mt 

ra appHoatiim, 

ZOOLOGY. 

By Dr. Otto Sohuml. 

Tianilatsd by Rnnu-r Roiiheiook, K. A., 

and edited b; J. T. CinniiiraHUi. 

TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOST. a>est«d 

from a Blulcelcial ataiidpalllt Fot the 

uas of Suhdolg and CoUegea. ProAisely 

lUuitralod. Demy Sro. 

Put I. M.-mmala u Dlmtintlooa. 

PnrtlL BiTdB, FlshW, and Ban- 

tflM. 68 liluBtratlant. ParttlL 

InTOItSbTktk. M llluattatloaa. 

Price Sh, Bd, eadi. 



ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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This book should be returned 
the Idbrary on or before the last d 
Btamped below. 

A fine of flvfl oenta a day is inoi 
by retaining it beyond the 

FleaBe return promptly. 




i 
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